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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Madame Christine Nilsson. 


HIS EVENING (Sarurpay), July 10th, will be per- 
formed (for the last time this season), “‘FAUST.” Faust, Signor Cam 
first appearance in that character this season); Mephistophiles, Signor 
jastelmary Ais first appearance in that character this season); Valentino, Signor 
De Reschi; Wagner, “Signor Costa; Siebel, Mdme Trebelli-Bettini; Marta, Mdlle 
Bauermeister; and Margherita, Mame Christine Nilsson. Director of the Music 
and Conductor—Sir Michael Costa. 





Extra Night. 
On MonpaY next, July 12, “LOHENGRIN.” Elsa di Brabante, Mdme Christine 
Nilsson ; Lohengrin, Signor Campanini; Federico di Telramondo, Signor Galassi; 
Enrico, Herr Behrens ; Araldo, Signor Costa; and Ortruda, Mdlle Tietjens, 


Special Notice. 

On the occasion of the performance of “‘ Lohengrin,” the Opera commences at 
a o'clock precisely, 

ESDAY aot July 13 (sixth aj ce of Mdlle Masqnerito Chapuy), 
“TL BARBI DI SIVIGLIA.” I Conte Almaviva fen akan oli; Figaro, 
Signor De Reschi; 1 Dottore Bartolo, Signor Zoboli; Don , Signor Costa ; 
Fiorello, Signor Rinaldini; Berta, Mdlle Bauermeister; and Rosina, Mdlle 
Marguerite Chapuy (her third appearance in that character and her sixth appear- 
ance in England). 

On THURSDAY next, July 15—Extra pieee be on (for the first time 
this season), Mozart’s Opera, “IL DON GIOVANNI.” Donna Elvira, Mdme 
Christine N: m; Don Ottavio, Signor Gillandi; Laporalie, Herr Behrens; Don 
Giovanni, Signor De Reschi; tto, Signor Zobo ; Ul Commendatore, Signor 
Costa; Zerlina, Mdlle Elena Varesi (her first appearance in that character); and 
re me = “+s 1 Geenih pearance of Mdlle Marguerite Cha 

ATURDAY, July 17, Seventh a; arguerite uy. 

Doors open at Eight o'clock. To commence at Half-past Eight, except on the 
occasion of the performance of ‘“ Loh * on Monday next, July 12, when 
the Opera will commence at Eight o’ . Amphitheatre stalls, 7s. and 5s. ; 
- hitheatre, 28. Box-office open daily from Ten till Five, under the direction of 

t Bailey. , 


RYSTAL PALACE.—This Day (Sarurpay), LAST DAY 

of NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS and GARDEN FETE. Distribution of 

8 by Mdme Linp-GoLpscHmipTt. Concert by Winners of Prizes at the Com- 

petitions. Band of the Scots Fusilier Guards for Promenade on the Lawns, Ad- 
mission to Palace, Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


ISS CLINTON FYNES’ MATINEE MUSICALE, at her 
Residence, 39, Baker Street, Portman Square, MONDAY, July 12th, at 
o'clock. Vocalists—Mesdames Edith Wynne, Catherine Arnold; Mr Nelson 
Varley. Instrumentalists: Violin—Mr Carrodus, Mdme Varley-Liebe, Harp— 
Mr John Thomas, Violoncello—Herr Theodore Liebe. Pianoforte—Miss Clinton 
Fynes. Conductors—Messrs Cowen, Berger, and King Hall. Tickets, 10s. 6d. 
each ; at Messrs Moutrie, 55, Baker Street, W.; and of Miss CLINTON FYN&S, 39, 
Baker Street, Portman Square. 


\ DLLE E. TATE has the honour to announce that her 
7 CONCERT will take place on SATURDAY Evening, 24th July, 1875, at St 
GrorGe’s HALL, Langham , Regent Street. (Malle E. Tats, who, by com- 
mand of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, had the honour recently to perform 
at Osborne, was praise by H.R.H. the Princess Beatrice with a valuable Watch 
ornamented wit! x Marie 
Duval, Mdme May Holt; Mr Burleigh Tesseman, Herr G, Werrenrath, Mr Wad- 
more. Instrumentalists: Pianoforte—Mdlle E. Tate and Mdlle Felicia Bunsen, 
Violin—Herr Wiener, Violoncello—Herr Daubert. Conductors—Mr Sidney Nay- 
lor, Herr Ganz, and Herr Schuberth, Stalls, 10s. 6d.; reserved seats, 5s.; balcony, 
28. 6d. ; admission, One Shilling. Tickets to be had of Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 
o aa = eet at all se Musicsellers; and +" Maile E. TATE, 

» Road, mabetn be to commence at ht; carriages ' 
may be ordered for Ten o’clock. The Grand Pianoforte from Mone Erard’s. 


ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT will play Taatpera’s AN- 


DANTE in D flat, Op, 36, at Mdme Louise Liebhart’s Matinée Musicale, on! 
ednesday next, July 14th, ; 

















:* LORELY,” ‘ 


ISS AMY STEWART will iplay Saversrey’s “LORELY” 


Ff Geeta) at Miss Emily Faithful's Readings, at the Egyptian Hall, 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


HIS EVENING (Gasvanar), July 10th, Gouvnon’s 
Opera, ‘ROMEO E GIULIETTA.” Mdme Adelina Patti, Mdlle Bianchi; 
Signori Graziani, Cotogni, Bagagiolo, Sabater, Tagliafico, Capponi, and Nicolini. 
Last Week of the Season. 
Monpay next, July 12, Verpi’s Opera, “RIGOLETTO.” Mdlles Albani, 
; Signori G i, Tagliafico, Fallar, and Carpi. 

TUESDAY next, July 13, MEYERBEER’S Grand Opera, “L’ETOILE DU NORD.” 
On this occasion the Opera will commence at Eight o’clock, instead of Half-past. 
Mdme Adelina Patti, Mdlles Smeroschi, Cottino, Ghiotti ; Signori Naudin, Ciampi, 
Sabater, Capponi, Tagliafico, and M. Faure. 

WEDNESDAY next, July 13 (Benefit of Mdlle Zaré Thalberg), Mozart’s oem, 
‘DON GIOVANNI.” Madlle Zaré Thalberg, Mdme Vilda, Mdlle D’Angeri ; Signo 
Marini, Ciampi, Tagliafico, Capponi, and M. Maurel. 

THURSDAY next, July 15 (Benefit of Mdme Adelina Patti), Verpr’s —_ “LA 
= —— Mdme Adelina Patti, Mdlle Cottino; Signori Graziani, ‘agliafico, 
and Naudin. 

Fsipay next, July 16 (Benefit of Mdlle Albani), Gounop’s Opera, ‘“‘FAUST EB 
par oy .” Mdlles Albani, Scalchi; M. Faure, M. Maurel, Signori Tagliafico 
and Nicolini. 

SATURDAY next, July 17 (Last Night of the Season), MEYERBEER’S Opera, 
“LETOILE DU NORD.” tas above. On this occasion the Opera will com. 
_— at Eight o'clock, instead of Half-past. Conductors—Signori Vianesi and 


vignani. 

The commences at Half-past Eight. 

The Office, under the portico of the Theatre, is open from Ten to Five, 
Boxes from £2 12s, 6d. to £6 6s.; stalls, £11s.; pit tickets, 7s.; amphitheatre 
stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s.; amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


| alla ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 
President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, D, Cantab., 


The ANNUAL PRIZE CONCERT will take place at St JamEs’s on 
WEDNESDAY Morning, the 21st inst,, at Two o'clock, on which occasion H.R.H, 
the Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) has most kindly consented to present 
the Prizes. 

There will be acomplete Band and Chorus, formed by the Professors and the 
late and present Students of the Academy. Conductor—Mr WALTER MACFARRBEN, 

Admission, One Shilling. Stalls, 5s. ; family tickets, to admit four persons, 16s.; 
balcony, 2s. 6d.; to be had at the Musicsellers; at St James’s Hall; and at the 


we By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 











Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Her Royal Highness 
the Princess LOUISE eae of pag bee! yt ay An marae 
t the Ann 3 t, on esday, the 21st ins 
to present the PRIZES at the -s a 0 - - Gn - 


TRAVELLER. 
VELLER WANTED, for 2a MUSIC PUBLISHER, 


Apply, personally, at 3, Great Marlborough Street (First Floor.) 


R PAUL SEMLER (Pianist) begs to announce that he 
can accept engagements for Balls, Soirées, &c. His repertoire consists of 
celebrated Dance Music of the day, as well as his own compositions. Terms 

on application, by letter, to be addressed to the care of Messrs DUNCAN DAVISON 
& Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 
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GEMME D’ANTICHITA. 
RAOCOLTA DI PEZZI VOOALI. 


COMPOSTI DAI PIU CELEBRI 


MAESTRI ANTICHI. 


This unique Work has been carefully revised, and is now re-issuing in 200 
Numbers, selected from the most esteemed Works of Bach, Handel, Beethoven, 
Spohr, Stradella, Scarlatti, Mozart, Pergolesi, Paesiello, Carissimi, Cimarosa, 
&c., &c, Edited by Lady Thompson, Macfarren, Wilhelm Ganz, Adolphe Ganz 
Callcott, Lucas, Molique, Perugini, &c. The whole carefully revised and edited 
by JOSIAH PITTMAN, Lists Gratis. 


Cc. LONSDALE’S 


Musical Circulating Library, 
26, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


THE “TALISMAN ” CHORUSES. 
(IN BALFE’S GRAND OPERA.) 
Chorus of Arabs. 
Salve Regina (Trio and Chorus), 
Draw your Swords (Concerted Morceau). 
Hours and Hours Roll Slowly on (Chorus of Ladies), 
Thy Kinswoman Edith (Concerted Morceau). 
. Farewell, my Beloved Edith (Finale to Act 2nd.) 
A Song to Merrie England. 
(Part Song—Soprano, Tenor, Alto, and Bass. ) 
» 8. Glorious England (Finale). 


No collection of Choruses equal in merit to the above has been published for 
years. ‘The great success with which the ‘“‘TALISMAN” has been received is 
sufficient evidence of the beauty of the entire Opera, in which the Choruses form, 
of course, one of the most effective features, 


London: Durr & STEWART, 147, Oxford Street. 
Just Published. 


TWO SONGS. 


“EVENING IN AUTUMN.” Words by R. Harz, Esq. 
(Dedicated to Miss E. KNAPTON.) 


“WAITED AND WATCHED.” Words by ORLANDO WRIGHT price 3s. 
(Dedicated to his friend, W. MAYBRICK, Esq.) 


Composed by W. F. BANKS. 
London : DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MEDITATIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By IGNACE GIBSONE. 
BOOK III. 
(Dedicated to J. W. Davison) 
Is Just Published, and Contains :— 





1 OUP Go OH 





- price 3s. 





Pastorale, In the Highlands, 
Les Bergéres de Sorrento. Nuit. 
Shepherd Dance, The Post, 


The Book complete, price 10s, 6d.; or each Number separate, 3s. 
HUTCHINGS & RomEr, 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 
“MY LADY SLEEPS.” 
SERENADE ror VOICE anp PIANO, 
By IGNACE GIBSONE. 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 

“HOME, SWEET HOME.” 

TRANSCRIBED FOR THE HARP SOLO, 


By CHARLES OBERTHUR 
Price 4s. 
London : DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


VOCAL EXERCISES. 
Composed by FRANK MORI, 
Price 4s. 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exerci 
Students and Professors, an ray ne Moni, are invaluable both to 














BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL 


WARWICK MANSION, 








TWO DUETS 


FOR 


TWO PERFORMERS ON ONE PIANOFORTE, 


No. 1, DUET IN G. No, 2, DUET IN F MINOR, 
Price 3s, each, 
Composed by HEINRICH STIEHL. 
(Op. 13.) 
London; Duxcay Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘'W1TH MOONLIGHT BEAMING.’’ 
DUET 
For Equal Voices. 
The Music Composed and Dedicated to 
MISS HEGINBOTHAM and MISS MOWER, 


By H. KUSTER. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


IS MY DARLING,” 
_ SCOTCH AIR, 


AND 
PORTUGUESE AIR, 
(“TO THE BELOVED ONE”) 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte. 

By CHARLES E. STEPHENS. 
Price 4s. each. 

London: Duwoan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“OUR DARLING,” 
SONG, 
(in C and in E flat), 
The Words by ETTY LOVELL. 
The Music by J. HALLETT SHEPPARD. 
Price 3s. 
London : Duncayx Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NORAH'S MESSAGE. 


SUNG BY 


MapMe ADELINA PATTI 


WITH DISTINGUISHED SUCCESS AT 


THE FLORAL HALL. 


THE POETRY BY 


THE LADY JOHN MANNERS. 


THE MUSIC BY 


SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Price 4s. 








“CHARLIE 














LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREET. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


rr of Lohengrin, Romeo e Giulietta, Lucia, Fra Diavolo, 
and Don Giovanni, with a pot-pourri made out of the Africaine, 
and some of the ballet music from Robert le Diable, for the special 
edification of the Seyyid of Zanzibar, constituted the programme 
of last week. As Edgardo, in Lucia, Signor Carpi advanced 
another step in pseone opinion, and confirmed the judgment of 
those amateurs who believe that in him Mr Gye has found that rara 
avis, a new tenor of capacity. ‘The progress of this young singer 
wil] be watched with general interest. As Lohengrin he continues 
to win approval in a part by no means easy to sustain with credit, 
and he has now shown himself equally conversant with the music 
of Verdi and Donizetti. About Mdlle Albani’s Lucia it is un- 
necessary to say more than that it is ripening into that absolute 
excellence which in each successive assumption she appears more 
and more likely to attain. In consequence of the indisposition of 
Mdlle Zaré Thalberg, the part of Zerlina was undertaken by 
Madlle Bianchi, one of the most useful and versatile, although one 
of the youngest artists in the theatre, who undertook it at a very 
short notice, and acquitted herself in a manner deserving the 
highest credit, 

The operas during the current week have been the Etoile du 
Nord—with Madame Patti and M. Faure; Lohengrin—8th time ; 
Semiramide ; Fidelio—with Mdlle D’Angeri, first time, as Leonora ; 
and Le Nozze di Figaro, Romeo e Giulietta this evening, 

a, 
HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


The choice of Za Traviata as an opera in which to exhibit the 
qualifications of a singer unknown to London amateurs may be 
regarded as doubtful; but on more than one occasion, since 
Piccolomini first played the part (1856) at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
under the direction of the late Mr Benjamin Lumley, it has 
te fortunate. Such was the case the other night at Mr 

apleson’s theatre, when Mdlle Marguerite Chapuy, of the Paris 
Opéra Comique, made her appearance before us in the character 
of Violetta. Mdlle Chapuy is a practised singer and an actress of 
real intelligence, The first notes she had to utter evoked sympathy, 
and this was extended to her from the beginning till the end. it 
is rare that one so young succeeds in becoming a mistress of her 
art; but Mdlle Chapuy is exceptionally gifted. Amateurs, how- 
ever, are aware of the esteem she enjoys in her own country, where, 
on the boards of one of the accredited theatres, it is not easy to 
earn distinction, We are informed that she now for the first 
time appears in opera of which the Italian language is the medium 
of expression ; and, if this be true, we may compliment her on the 
success she achieved. From the opening brindisi (“ Libiamo, 
libiamo”), this success was never for a moment doubtful. Malle 
Chapuy might even dispense with the physical cough, which in no 
sense redeems the character of Violetta ems what cannot fail to 
offend prejudices that the beauty of Verdi’s melodies and the 
dramatic force of his concerted and descriptive pieces are unable 
completel to set at rest. Verdi, the composer, has elevated a 
questionable character into.a position of questionable interest ; 
and this behoves the representative of his heroine to aid him in 
that process of purification by music through which he has made 
the “ Dame aux Camelias” more or less acceptable on the operatic 
stage. Mdlle Chapuy, in her assumption, exhibits the character- 
istics of so thorough a lady that we feel in no way disposed to in- 
quire about Violetta’s antecedents ; nor are we surprised at the 
spell she exercises over Alfredo, or at the sympathy innately felt 
towards her by Alfredo’s father—personages, nevertheless, the 
younger es My for whom little genuine interest can be enter- 
tained. Mdlle Chapuy, in her general delineation, somewhat 
resembles the late Madame Bosio. Theirs may not be the absolutely 
correct version ; but it is surely the most agreeable because the 
least suggestive. Asa singer, Mdlle Chapuy possesses advantages 
the value of which are evident at once. Her voice is strong and 
resonant, and, if occasionally rebellious, when she has to express 
emotion, is quite at her command. This was shown particularly 
= the slow movement, “Ah! fors’ & lui,” and the cabaletta, 

Sempre libera degg’io,” its brilliant sequel, which were entirely 
appreciated by the audience, who called forward Mdlle Chapuy, 
and her companion, M. Capoul—than whom a more earnest and 
impassioned Alfredo, Frenchman though he be, has rarely been 





seen on the Italian boards, In the subsequent scenes, both with 
Alfredo and Germont the elder (Signor Galassi) Mdlle Chapuy 
convincingly displayed her ability both as singer and actress. 
Here the dramatic side of Violetta becomes prominent ; and here 
Madlle Chapuy created the liveliest impression, In the final act— 
when the sudden excitement created by the unexpected return of 
Alfredo is to the unhappy lady but as the last flicker of an expiring 
lamp, Mdlle Chapuy gave signs of real dramatic instinct; though 
she comparatively fails to express the words— 


“E ritornato all’ amor mio, 
‘‘Digle che vivere ancor vogl'io”— 
with that outburst of seemingly uncontrollable passion which 
used to be the most striking feature in the performance of the 
lady who introduced Violetta to an English public. To sum 
up, however, Mdlle Chapuy obtained a thoroughly legitimate 
success. On Saturday night, as Rosina, in the Barbiere di 
Siviglia, her second part, she was equally well received, but here 
she had formidable comparisons to contend with. To the florid 
music of Rossini her voice lends itself with hardly the same 
facility as to the declamatory strains of Verdi. She acquitted 
herself, nevertheless, throughout to the satisfaction of amateurs ; 
was encored in the cabaletta of ‘‘ Una voce poco fa;” greatly and 
deservedly applauded in the duet with Figaro, “‘ Dunque io son” 
(embellished in a manner that would have astonished Rossini 
himself) ; again encored in the characteristic “‘ Aragonese” from 
Auber’s Domino Noir, introduced in the ‘* Lesson-scene "—some- 
thing to perplex Dr Bartolo far more than the traditional varia- 
tions on Rode’s air, or the equally apposite “‘ Nel cor piu” of 
Paesiello; and acted the character throughout with equal spirit 
and intelligence. That Mdlle Chapuy is an artist of no weg 
calibre was sufliciently proved by the two assumptions to whi 

we have made reference. The general performance of the 
Barbiere was scarcely up to the mark to which we are accustomed 
at Her Majesty’s Opera. Signor Zoboli’s Bartolo, however, was 
more than creditable ; and Mdme Demeric-Lablache’s Bertha one 
of the very best we remember. Then we must take into account 
the orchestra. No conductor knows better how to make up for 
shortcomings on one side the foot-lamps than Sir Michael Costa, 
with his splendid cohort of instrumentalists on the other. About 
the welcome revival of Mignon, the serio-comic masterpiece of 
M. Ambroise Thomas, with Mdme Christine Nilsson as the 

heroine, we must speak in another notice. 
The operas for the current week have been La Traviata, Lohen- 
rin, and the Barbiere. Faust, with Mdme Christine Nilsson as 

farguerite, is announced for this evening. 


acaaeaiigiciaesiae 
VIENNA. 
(From our Correspondent.) 


The Emperor has conferred the Commander’s Cross of the Francis 
Joseph Order, with the Star, on Sig. Verdi. Sig. Ricordi, the well- 
known musical publisher of Milan, has received the Chevalier’s Cross 
of the same Order, and Herr Jauner, the Manager of the Imperial 
Operahouse, has been decorated by the King of Italy. All these 
marks of distinction were bestowed in connection with the perform- 
ance of Aida and the Manzoni Requiem. 


CARLSBAD (Bohemia).—The excellent performances of our Curca- 
pelle, under the direction of Herr A. bitzky, are, as usual, a 
source of great attraction and pleasure to our numerous visitors. 
Among the more remarkable concerts we must point out the one 
given for the benefit of the Orchestra Pension Fund, the pro- 
gramme of which contained Mendelssohn’s Overture, Die Hochzeit 
des Camacho ; March from L’Africaine ; Overture to Santa Chiara, 
by H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg; Concertino, for harp and 
orchestra, by C. Oberthtr (brilliantly re i, omg K. Jirmus, 
who this year is engaged in place of Mdlle Dubez, now at the 
Russian Private Capelle of Castle Trevano, in Dessin): also a 
Violoncello Concerto, by Goltermann Ghar by Herr A. Lang). 
At another concert we had the Prelude to V ome Meistersingers ; 
also C. Oberthir’s ‘‘ Virgo Maria,” arran for full orchestra, 

layed for the first time, and so favourably received that it has 

en repeated several times. An Overture, by Dupont, to Bianka 
and Siffredi, had also success, 
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Tristan and Isolde. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Now that Wagner’s most popular opera has been given both at 
Her Majesty's and at Covent Garden, and that the English musical 
public, if not converted to the theories put forward by the great 
German composer, has at least shown a very unmistakable 
interest in his music, a description of the performance here last 
week of T’ristan and Isolde—a work which has hitherto been per- 
formed only at Munich and Weimar—may not be unwelcome. 
Weimar, a quiet, unpretending Residency Town, of some 16,000 
inhabitants, has many artistic associations, both past and present, 
which cannot fail to interest the passing traveller. For more 
than half a century it was the home of all that is brightest in Ger- 
many’s literature; Schiller, Githe, Wieland, and Herder all 
lived here, and at every turn and corner one finds some recollection, 
some memento of those great names. The Town, too, has long 
been renowned for the energy with which it has thrown itself, 
heart and soul, into the study of Wagner's music. Liszt, one of 
the greatest supporters of the new school, and a friend of Wagner, 
was formerly Capellmeister here ; and, though he has resigned that 
post, he still passes his summers in a house, the “ Hof-girtnerei” 
just outside the town, which has been put at his disposition by 
the Grand Duke. Ably seconded by his successor in office, Herr 
KE. Lassen, he has been enabled to plant the “music of the 
future’’ more firmly in Weimar than perhaps anywhere else in 
North Germany, The libretto of Tristan was written by Wagner 
in 1857, when in his 45th year; he composed the music shortly 
afterwards at Venice. The composer explains that it was the 
desire to produce something which, by reason of its less ambitious 
proportions, would enable him to hear once more a production of 
his own, that induced him to pause in the elaboration of Die 
Nibelungen, and turn his attention for a time to a shorter work— 
‘‘a wish which the encouraging reception in Germany of older 
works seemed to place within my grasp.” 

The story of Tristan and Isolde—one of the most wide-spread 
of the Celtic Sagas—is found in full in the poem of Gottfried von 
Strasburgh (“ Meister Gottfried” as he is usually designated) 
the contemporary of Wagner's other heroes, Wolfram and Walther 
von der Vogelweide, who lived about the beginning of the 13th 
century. Gottfried was, next to Wolfram, the greatest Epic 
writer of the Middle Ages. A deep perception of the beautiful, 
a thorough mastery of the human character, a clear and easy 
diction, are the marked characteristics of his writings. None has 
drawn so vividly as he the daily life of the Knights of old; how 
they lived, and fought, and loved, and died. As in Wolfram’s 
Parcival, Gottfried opens his poem with the history of the hero's 
parents—Riwaleie, King of Parmenia, and Blanchefleur, sister of 
King Marke of Cornwall—-of their loves and adventures of 
Tristan’s birth, and his parents’ death ; how he was subsequently 
captured, when but 14 years old, by Norwegian pirates who, 
frightened by a storm, landed the child on the Cornish coast, and 
how his kinship with King Marke was eventually discovered. 

Of all this, however, there is no mention in the opera, Tristan 
had been living some years at the Court of his uncle King Marke, 
when the country was thrown into consternation by the arrival 
of Morold, brother-in-law of Gurman, King of Ireland, who de- 
manded that thirty noble boys, chosen by lot, should be given 
over to him as a tribute to the Suzerain Irish Court. Tristan 
offers to fight the mighty Irishman in single combat, and, though 
severely wounded, is enabled, by the help of “ Gott, Recht, and 
hoher Muth,” to slay Morold, and release his countrymen from 
that dreaded obligation. All Cornwall, however, cannot find the 
antidote to heal the poisoned wound, This is only known to 
Morold’s sister, the Queen of Ireland; and, in despair, Tristan 
determines at last to run the risk, and seek a cure at the hands 
of his victim’s sister. The Queen takes pity on the lone stranger, 
who arrives at her Court in disguise, and not only undertakes to 
heal his wound, but intrusts to his care the education of the 
beautiful Isolde. He succeeds in his task, and becomes so beloved 
at the Irish Court that it is with difficulty he is allowed to depart 
and re-visit once more his boyhood’s home. On his arrival in 
Cornwall he finds the chieftains urging King Marke to take to 
himself a wife. Tristan, remembering his late pupil, the loveliest 
maiden of her age, begs of his uncle to allow him to return to 





Ireland and make her, in the King’s name, an offer of marriage. 
Marke, after much hesitation, at last consents, and Tristan sets 
sail again to Ireland. Soon after his arrival an accident reveals 
to Isolde that her former tutor is none other than the slayer of 
her uncle Morold. Tristan upon this admits the truth, and 
reveals the real object of his mission, In spite of the girl’s 
repugnance to the match and to “ Kornwalls miiden Konig,” her 
parents consent, and Isolde leaves for her new home, in despair 
at her fate and indignant with Tristan, to whom she attributes 
all her misfortunes. We now approach the catastrophe of the 
poem. Forgetful of their former antagonism, ‘Tristan and Isolde 
give themselves up to the most passionate love, brought about by 
the all-powerful influence of the Miunetrank, or love-potion—an 
elixir which makes them the victims of an inevitable fatality. 

Act I. of the opera opens, on board ship, with the journey of 
the bride to Cornwall. Isolde, first bemoaning her fate, relates 
the above story to her attendant, Brangiine, and then, violent] 
upbraiding ‘Tristan for his cruel conduct, invites him to join with 
her in drinking a death-potion. Brangiine hands them instead 
the Minnetrank, which immediately works its effect ; and the last 
scene of the act depicts the despair of the lovers at their separa- 
tion when King Marke arrives on board to lead away his bride to 
her future home. In the following act the scene is laid in the 
garden of King Marke’s castle; the marriage ceremony has been 
performed, and Isolde is Queen of Cornwall. Marke, a prey to 
suspicions, but yet too devoted to accuse his wife, starts off on a 
hunting party, attended by all his court, and the lovers arrange 
a meeting that very night in the garden. The famous love-scene 
follows; the pair, blinded by the delirium of passion, are heedless 
of all the risk they run. In spite of Brangiine’s oft-repeated 
warnings they linger on, unconscious of all save their loves and 
sorrows, and are rudely awakened by the entry of King Marke 
at break of day. Urged on by Melot, a jealous courtier, the 
King has returned earlier than expected, and discovers but too 
plainly the treachery of the one and the infidelity of the other. 
‘Tristan leaves the court of his uncle branded as a traitor, a dis- 
graced and ruined man. In the third and last act the scene is 
laid in the garden of Tristan’s castle, on the coast of Brittany. 
As the curtain rises, ‘Tristan is seen, extended on a couch, sleep- 
ing, as it were, the sleep of death, and tended by the faithful 
Kurwenal, who, in all his wanderings, has never left his master’s 
side. A shepherd stands on the look-out, awaiting the first sign 
of aship from Cornwall, to bring the glad tidings to his suffer- 
ing lord. ‘Tristan gradually recovers consciousness, and realises 
his fate and position; his agitation momentarily increases; in 
vain does Kurwenal constantly ask news of the herdsman, and 
scan the horizon himself, from time to time, in search of the ex- 
pected sail. At last, after a painful period of suspense, a ship is 
seen bearing down from the north, She enters the port, and 
Isolde is seen standing on the deck, Tristan, in an agony of 
impatience, raises himself from his bed of sickness, and totters 
towards the castle gate; but the effort and excitement are too 
much for him; his last hour has come, and he has but strength 
to murmur once more the beloved name Isolde, tv fall into her 
arms and die. The despair and grief of the unhappy que.n at 
this terrible blowis interrupted by the arrival of a second ship, with 
King Marke, Melot, and Brangiine on board. ‘The last has in the 
meantime explained to the King how she had been-the cause of 
all this sorrow, by having given the lovers the all-potent elixir, 
and he immediately sets sail to follow them, and grant them his 
pardon and forgiveness. Kurwenal refuses to admit the royal 
party within the castle; a struggle ensues, in which retributive 
justice avenges the betrayal of ‘Tristan by the death of Melot at 
the hands of Kurwenal, who is himself afterwards slain by the 
King’s attendants. When at length Marke enters the castle, he 
hastens to announce his message of reconciliation and peace. It 
is too late ; he comes but to find Tristan dead and Isolde lying 
insensible on the lifeless body of her lover. 

Such is Tristan’s history as it appears in Wagner’s libretto— 
three chapters, as it were, out of the life of Meister Gottfried’s 
hero, ‘The ill-fated love of the unhappy pair is the one theme of 
the opera, and the interest of the plot is entirely concentrated on 
the issue of that love, The other characters are few in number 
and the subordinate parts do little more than unfold the story of 
the drama, The ship's crew or attendant knights occasionally 
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utter a few words, but of actual chorus there is no vestige 
throughout the whole work, The very first bars of the overture 
introduce us to the ‘ love phrase,” expressive of a longing, eager, 
unsatisfied desire, and the same idea continually recurs as the 
opera proceeds. In the introduction to, and at the end of the 
first scene of Act II., the same notion—this craving after an 
absent love—is carried out by the constant repetition of the 
ascending passage ending ona minor 9th; while the ‘“ hunting 
phrase,” heard sometimes on the stage, sometimes in the orches- 
tra, reveals the ever-present fear of Brangiine, lest the King 
should return and discover Isolde’s infidelity. This whole passage 
is a marvel of descriptive music-painting, if I may be allowed to 
use the word. Later on in the same act, the duet in four flats 
(three-four time), with its syncopated rhythm and highly original 
accompaniment, followed by a series of arpeggio chords, as Tristan 
and Isolde sink, lost in a dream of love, into each other’s arms, is, 
rhaps, the most beautiful passage in the whole opera. In Act 
IIL. the treatment of the shepherd’s horn, played on the stage, is 
wonderfully worked out; the long minor unaccompanied solo 
at the beginning of the first scene ; the perpetual recurrence of 
the horn in minor tone so long as the watchman fails to see the 
expected sail; and, at last, the sudden burst into a joyous major 
as the ship heaves in sight; all this is admirably dramatic and 
picturesque. Properly to appreciate the opera, a certain amount 
of instruction in Wagner's dramatic ideas is no doubt necessary, 
and, above all, a thorough knowledge of the feelings he aims at 
representing on the stage—in other words, of the story of the 
work, ‘The opera consists almost entirely of declamatory recita- 
tive ; no stage vocalisation is anywhere permitted; no chorus, 
not even an air—employing the term in its usually accepted 
sense as the equivalent for rhythmical melody—is to be found; 
and, as in all Wagner’s operas, the musical interest is concen- 
trated chiefly on the wonderfully elaborate and rich accompani- 
ment of the orchestra. 

Before ending, I must add a few words of praise as to the 
execution of the work. Nothing could have been better than the 
singing and acting of Herr and Frau Vogl, of the Royal Opera of 
Munich; both real artists, they threw themselves thoroughly 
into their parts, the most difficult, perhaps, that even Wagner 
has ever written, and the result was a faultless impersonation of 
the two principal parts. Herr Milde (barytone), who took the 
part of Kurwenal, was thoroughly at home in his réle, and 
succeeded in awakening in the audience a keen sympathy for the 
brave and faithful attendant. Herr Hennig (bass), as King 
Marke, and Fraulein Dotte (soprano) as Brangiine, made the most 
of two somewhat ungrateful parts. Lastly, the orchestra, though 
small, was well in hand, and left nothing to be desired. The 
er were faultless throughout, and their conductor's reading 
of Wagner’s music came as near to perfection as possible. The 
house was crowded on both nights, The Queen of Wiirtemberg 
and the Grand-ducal Family were present, and the Wagner world 
was well-represented by a crowd of enthusiastic admirers, among 
whom may be mentioned the Abbé Liszt and Madame Wagner. 
The vast majority of the audience evidently knew the opera 
thoroughly before ; no applause was tolerated for a moment during 
the acts; but, the curtain once down, the long-repressed enthusiasm 
broke out, and the Vogls were greeted with rounds of well-earned 
oe, such as are seldom heard in German theatres. I have 
only to add that the scenery and appointments are good, the 
acoustic properties of the theatre excellent, and the grouping of 
the sailors, and especially of the ¢ableau in the last act, cleverly 
and effectively arranged. 


———, 
BRUSSELS. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Among the artists re-engaged at the Théatre Royal de la 
Monnaie may be mentioned Mdlles Hamaekers, Reine, MM. 
Warot, Devoyod, and Echetto. Mdlle Priola is replaced by 
Madlle Derivis. ‘The season will be inaugurated, in all probability, 
by Halévy’s Reine de Chypre. Among the other operas named as 
selected for performance are Gounod’s Mireille, Les Huguenots, 
and Robert le Diable, 

Leopold II. te Mechelen, a cantata—with Flemish text—composed 
by M. Gustave Van Hoey, Director of the Academy of Music at 
echlin, was recently performed, The King was present, 





RICHARD WAGNER, AND HIS RING OF THE 
NIBLUNG. 


(From the ‘* New Quarterly Magazine.”) 
(Continued from page 449.) 


In connection with these considerations, I will add a few 
remarks about the original sources of Wagner’s poem, and about 
the way in which he has remodelled the old story for his dramatic 
purposes. ‘The oldest Teutonic traditions of national gods and 
heroes contained in popular tales and songs were, at an early 
date, collected by the priests and scholars of that branch of the 
great nation which had settled in Iceland. ‘The noble zeal shown 
in preserving pagan traditions does great honour to the wisdom 
of the Christian priests of that island, who, differing in this from 
the intolerant destructiveness of their brethren in most other 
countries, carefully preserved every trace of the early history of 
their nation, The two most important collections of Sagas in 
Iceland are the two Eddas, i.e., “ great-grandmothers,” a name 
applied to them, most likely, owing to their antiquity. The 
elder Edda, written in alliterative verse, is said to have been com- 
posed by ‘‘ Sarmundr the Wise,” who died in 1133 ; the younger, 
or Snorra-Edda, a prose-tale of similar contents, is conjecturally 
ascribed to Snorra Sturluson, a priest who lived in Iceland from 
1178 to 1241. Besides these I mention the Saga of the Volsungs 
as bearing on the subject of Wagner's dramas. ‘The same stories, 
which thus became fixed in Iceland, retained a precarious existence 
in the floating traditions of wandering poets and singers in Ger- 
many. Now and then greater or lesser parts of these lays were 
written down, or even translated into Latin, by the monks; but 
this was never done in as systematic a manner as in Iceland, the 
Christian collectors endeavouring, moreover, frequently to efface 
the traces of pagan mythology from their versions. Hence the 
scanty remains of mythological lore in the old German language. 
Bat in another respect Germany has well deserved of our story 
by fixing it locally, and connecting it with its most beautiful 
river, the Rhine. From the Rhine Alberich steals the fatal gold, 
and to its waves it must be restored before the whole tale is told, 
and gods and men may rest from their troubles. About the end 
of the twelfth century, that is during the highest bloom of the 
chivalrous epic in Germany, the popular songs relating to our 
story were collected in the form of a continued narrative, known 
as the Niblungen-Lied—how and by whom remains at the present 
day a subject of internecine feud amongst the different schools of 
German philologists. In this poem, or collection of poems, the 
story appears entirely divested of its mythical character, and 
intermixed to a great extent with local traditions aud later 
historical events. 

In all essentials Wagner has justly preferred the pure Icelandic 
sources to the mixed versions of later ages, changing, however, 
the Icelandic names for their German equivalents—such as Odin 
for Wotan, Sigurd for Siegfried, and his mother, Hiordys, for 
Sieglinde. In a general way, it may be affirmed that the incidents 
of Wagner’s drama also occur in the Icelandic Sagas; only the 
way in which these incidents are connected with each other, and 
condensed into a dramatic organism, as also the deep transcendent 
meaning which is imparted to them, betray the hand of the great 
modern poet. One example of Wagner's mode of proceeding 
must suffice us here. ‘I'he chief compounds of the ome of 
Rheingold are, as the reader will remember, the building of 
Wallhall by the giants; their quarrel with the gods about the 
payment ; their abduction of the goddess of youth, and the robbing 
of the gold by the gods to pay the ransom. Every one of these 
incidents occurs in either of the Eddas, but all in separate tales, 
without any connecting link amongst them, The stupid giants 
are cheated by the gods in a manner not concerning us here; the 
latter take the gold from Andwari, the dwarf, to win back their 
own liberty. The stones, indeed, lie there like costly jewels, 
waiting for the artificer’s hand to join them together to a diadem 
of matchless beauty. This task of combining the disjecta membra 
of a deep though disturbed tradition, and of dramatically enforcing 
their half-forgotten, if ever consciously felt, meaning, our poet 
has fulfilled in a manner which displays no less reverence for 
the spirit of his original, than power of recasting it in his indj- 


.vidual mould. 


( To be continued, ) 
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SALVINI. 
(From the “ Saturday Programme.”) 

At the commencement of the London season of the year 1875, 
comparatively very few Englishmen had even heard of Tommaso 
Salvini. But before the curtain falls he is declared to be the 
event of the year, the “lion” of London; his name is on every- 
one’s lips: he has galvanized society with a taste for art ; he has 
filled Drury Lane at all his performances: and those who have 
not seen this famous actor, after all that has been said and written 
about him, may be put down amongst the crowd of hopeless 
Philistines, on whom all art influence and good taste are wasted. 
It must be distinctly remembered that Signor Salvini arrived in 
this country preceded by no noise or advance guard of puffery. 
He was preceded by that best of all advertisements, the esteem and 
gratitude of those who had seen him act in other countries. His 
first audience consisted mainly of travellers who were superior to 
the insular ignorance of their fellow-countrymen, some of whom had 
seen him act on the continent, whilst others had caught the sound 
of his fame, which reached ourshores from Italy, Spain, and America, 
The success of that first performance of Othello was so great that 
there was no resisting it. You could read it in the faces of the 
audience, and detect it in the excited voices of such as issued from 
the theatre. This is the way to affect anaudience. This is how we 
detect the difference between the true and spurious metal. What 
need of posters? Whatnecessity for advertisements? Of what value 
the publication of columns of laudatory criticisms from the news- 
papers of the world, when all the thousands, who had seen him, 
bore to their homes a record of his fame, and became critics and 
Shaksperian students at the touch of his inspiration? Those who un- 
derstand the English people, and have studied that curious “ caste ” 
known as society, will not have been prepared for such a thorough 
revolution. A Sultan may come and turn the heads of the people; 
a Shah of Persia may arrive covered with diamonds and emeralds; 

an Emperor or so may ride through the streets, and the English 
people will turn out of their houses, decorate their balconies, and, 
possibly, throw up their caps. One can quite understand that our 
holidays are few and our opportunities for excitement scanty. But 
Signor Salvini, in his way, is as conspicuous a star in the history 
of our London seasons as any of the Sultans, Shahs, or Emperors 
who have preceded him. He has done far more extraordinary 
things. He has broken the ice of prejudice, he has undermined 
the fortress of pride, and he has blown up the cant which has 
hidden the best dramatic art from the people. The prejudice 
which, with one breath, denies that any dramatic talent exists in 
this country, and with the next argues that it cannot be alive 
elsewhere—the cold, indifferent, cynical tone of a half-educated 
society—the prejudices of actors and professors of art, all are 
broken down by the genius of Salvini. It is genius, and nothing 
else, which can bring back the highest intelligence to the play- 
house, which can restore the drama to its niche amongst the fine 
arts, and which could wring out from the assembled dramatic 
profession one splendid shout of congratulation and approval. 
For the genius of Salvini has put down its foot, and there it stands 
unmoved. It has made a mark which can never be effaced. It will 
stand neither argument nor discussion now. It has rushed along 
with such a torrent that the strength of this one or that is power- 
less to resist it. The genius of Salvini is universally declared. 
There may, perhaps, be lingering in some dark corner a scowling 
egotist who will cavil at the approval of the art-world in order to 
air his conceit, and eventually succeed in covering himself with 
ridicule. At dinner-parties one may yet find some superficial and 
half-educated lady who passes for being clever because she is con- 
tradictory. To deny the genius of Salvini would be the stock-in- 


only prove more emphatically the truth of the verdict of the world. 
Sympathy in opinion is very pleasant, but it would be far preferable 
to be wrong with the world of art than right with the disputatious 
mob. Whilst Signor Salvini has ennobled art he has also added 
strength and dignity to criticism. The very atmosphere of art 
has been purified by his presence. 
(To be continued.) 
——J——— 
MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

M. Lemaitre commenced the direction of the concerts at the 
Etablissement des Bains and the performances at the Salle 
Monsigny on June 14th, The chef d’orchestre, M. Bottreau, is 
not unknown to the Boulonnaise, having been conductor at the 
theatre four years ago, This season he is chef at both theatre and 
Etablissement, and a more able one could not be found to fill the 
two positions. ‘The afternoon concerts, for the future, will be 
continued daily, from four till five. They are of the usual 
character—viz,, two overtures, an andante movement, a valse, and 
a fantasia. ‘The orchestra, though not yet quite complete, 
lays well, under the excellent conductorship of M. Bottreau. 
The season at the theatre really commences to-morrow (Thurs- 
day, July 1st), when Adam’s Si jetais Roi! will be 
given, to be followed on Saturday by La Favorita. 
M. Lemaitre decided to give three opera nights with bis new 
troupe, and I think he acted wisely. The first was Halévy’s 
Mousquetaires de la Reine, on Saturday last. ‘The house was a 
crowded one, but it had been understood among the new artists 
that the Boulonnaise were difficult to please ; this may, therefore, 
account for the extreme nervousness of some of the principal 
singers, Added to this, I think I may not be thought indiscreet 
in telling a fact which was at that time only known behind the 
scenes, namely, that two of these, husband and wife, had just 
received the news from their home at Toulouse, that everything 
they possessed had been washed away by the late terrible floods 
in that neighbourhood. I think they had great pluck, and 
strong hearts, under the above circumstances, to come forward 
—one as a gay Mousquetaire, the other as a lively dame d’hon- 
neur—before what they thought was a very critical audience. 
Mr Charelli, well known as first tenor at the Opéra Comique, did 
his utmost, and sang the opening air, ‘* La chasse du Roi,” withsuch 
taste and zest that he was recalled twice. M. Desuiten, the bass, 
already known here, was warmly welcomed in the character of 
the Capitaine. Especially so was his capital acting, and he created 
a perfect uproar of applause, when he said the words, ‘* Dans le 
temps de notre bon roi Henri c’etait les generaux qui faisaient la 
guérre et les prétres qui faisaient les processions,” Mdlles Emma 
Nelly and Fage were, as I have stated, both nervous; but, from 
what one could hear of their voices occasionally, I trust I shall 
be able to speak favourably of them both. La Juive was given 
on Sunday with success. 

Last night, Martha, ou le Marché de Richmond was played, to a 
poor house, Malle Nelly, in the title réle, sang exceedingly well 
throughout, but betrayed nervousness at the commencement of 
Act III., where she comes in alone, at the “ lever du rideau.” Her 
rendering, however, of the air of the opera left little to be desired, 
as it was sung with great accuracy and good taste. She was 
frequently recalled. M. Charelli’s Lionel was perfect; and 
when he sang “Belle image 4 mes yeux,” with taste, pathos, 
and accuracy, ‘‘he brought down the house.” 

Madlle Fage, in the character of Nancy, seemed to have taken 
heart last night, sang right well, and acted with much spirit, 
especially at the end of Act I.—the market scene. M. Desuiten, 
as Plumket, also sang and acted well. Altogether, Martha was 
a success; and if this be a sample of what M. Lemaitre can put 
on the boards of the Salle Monsigny all through the season, he will, 
no doubt, have great success, 

The evening concert in the Etablissement Gardens, under the 
direction of M. F. Lefebvre, have also begun; but 8 till 
9 p.m., at this time of the year, is rather too soon to gr 
people to sit in a garden so near the sea, however good the 
orchestra of the Société Musicale may be. Mornings and evenings 
are still cold, and the latter have been wet during the past week. 





trade of such as these. But such mean and miserable exceptions 
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PIERSON’S JERUSALEM. 
By Amicus Patrie (1852). 
(Continued from page 451.) 

The three Parts—that is the body of the work—are comprised 
in the following argument :— 

PART I. 

Prophetic Mager and denunciations, chiefly from Isaiah and 
Jeremiah. The Fall of Jerusalem depicted. 

PART IL. 
The Destruction lamented, the Restoration promised. 
PART III, 

Prophecies concerning the recall of the Jews from all the countries 
where they are now living in a state of exile. The great battle of 
Armageddon (in the ‘‘ Valley of Decision”), which will end in the 
total defeat of the armies attacking Jerusalem. 

The New Jerusalem: the Last Judgment: the Salvation of the 
Righteous.—Doxology. 

These selections are made and combined with the same admir- 
able taste, preserving clearness of general outline, with the most 

erfect fitness as to musical purposes. No dramatis persone are 
indicated, but the whole is so managed by the compiler and com- 
poser conjointly, that we are compelled into the right mode of 
feeling and appreciating it—not as a succession of independent 
compositions, but as the united voices of prophecy as uttered by 
lips inspired of God, re-invested with the harmonies of a new 
language—a language that from time immemorial has exercised 
its mysterious sway over the human mind, and which in its 
woudrous versatility becomes the richest expositor of and stimu- 
lant to the feelings—aye, even of nations themselves—from the 
—_ and the baptismal hymn, to the grave and the funeral 

ment, 

I feel the slight analysis of the scheme here given, not alone 
necessary to the right understanding of this peculiar work, but 
due to that fine religious feeling and literary taste, which has 
left us so perfect a memorial of its existence. The oratorio 
appears, as the late Mr Sancroft Holmes compiled it, with one 
exception—the introduction of these words into the third part as 
a quintet :— 

“*T heard a voice from heaven, saying: Write, Blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord ; even so, saith the Spirit, for they rest 
from their labours, and their works do follow them.'—Rev. xiv. 13. 
Also, Burial Service in the Book of Common Prayer.” 

This addition was made soon after his death, as a spontaneous 
requiem to his friend, by Mr Pierson. 

I come now to the second point for consideration, whether the 
composer has achieved the end made to himself, which I hope I 
have demonstrated to be a noble one, and for which he was 
furnished with so noble a basis. All the musical opinions hitherto 
expressed would warraut an unhesitating affirmative, but as this 
cannot be proved till the work is heard, I shall adhere to my pre- 
scribed course of analysis, believing that Mr Pierson may be 
safely left to make his own appeal to public opinion from the 
orchestra. 

_ In music as in literature, there must be almost constant change, 
either progressive or otherwise, and perhaps the ripening of any 
oue branch of art takes place at that exact period when a school 
is acknowledged, For instance, Handel brought the oratorio to 
ery and established it at one and the same moment, and 

oth numerous and great have been his scholars. But Handel 
could not stop the improvements in musical instruments, and the 
consequent enlargement of the means of expression—the conse- 
quent addition both of ideas to musical conception and words to 
musical language, so to speak, which has since grown out of 
them. Such inroads upon recognized forms may and do break 
down the barriers between styles, but they neither destroy what 
1s great of an older date, nor prevent its birth ia modern times 

The cloudy vastness of Homer was not lessened when succeeded 
by the medieval brightness of Dante, and the lasting glories of 
our own Shakespere. Milton has kept his own sphere undisturbed, 
though a crowd of successful poets have since both trod in his 
steps and —_ up new paths, Beethoven himself (to come to 
a musical illustration), while he said of Handel, “Go and learn 
how to produce such great effects with such restricted means,” 
was multiplying, every time he wrote, the resources in the hands 
of future musicians, so much so as to displease his master, Hayda, 





himself again an innovator. The present will have its own poetry 
and its own poets—its own music and musicians ; and the public 
will do as it ought—disclaim the exclusive ascendancy of any one 
school or any one train of feelings, and will judge largely and 
fairly of those who enter the arena to struggle for that crown of 
which a German author has said, “‘ The gems are too often formed 
of tears.” 

Our new composer therefore must be looked upon as the disciple 
of no particular mode or school. His elementary instruction was 
obtained from good English masters, his subsequent career has 
been one of individual study and observation, and now having 
grasped all the varied resources that the present state of his art 
places at his command, he comes before his countrymen from a 
distant land (where his power is already acknowledged) earnestly 
and fearlessly obeying the promptings of his own spirit, quietly 
defying the prejudice which, it must be confessed, has long reigned 
against the English in musical matters, and ready to trust to the 
fair dealing and sound judgment which, in spite of such prejudice, 
rarely fails eventually to bestow, through public applause, the just 
award. 

(To be continued.) 
— —— 
ANNA DE BELOCCA. 
(From the “ Graphic.”) 

This new “star” in the operatic firmament is of Russian origin. 
Her father, M. de Bellokh, is an Imperial Councillor of .State. 
There was no necessity whatever for Mdlle Anna to earn her 
living by any professional pursuit ; but from her earliest youth 
she evinced a disposition for music so marked that, instead of 
being dissuaded, she was encouraged by those immediately about 
her, to cultivate that most seductive of all the arts, Born at St 
Petersburgh on the 4th of January, 1854, Mdlle de Belocca is now 
in her 22nd year. She began learning music under Mad. Nissen 
Salaman, in the Russian capital, and afterwards continued her 
studies in Paris, under Signor Nicolas Lablache (son of ‘the 
great Lablache”). Her finishing lessons, however, were under- 
taken by M. Maurice Strakosch—brother-in-law, and formerly 
artistic adviser of Adelina Patti. Under the auspices of this pro- 
fessor, Mdlle de Belocca made her début at the Paris Italian Opera 
(Théatre Ventadour), last summer, as Rosina, in the Barbiere di 
Siviglia. Her success was brilliant, and at once acknowledged by 
the Parisians, whose enthusiasm was not surpassed even by that of 
the large number of her compatriots who, naturally enough on such 
an occasion, formed part of the audience. Mdlle de Belocca’s next 
opera in Paris was La Cenerentola (again Rossini), in which she re- 
ceived no leas applause; and her third essay was with Semiramide 
(once more Rossini). In this last, her performance of Arsace, a part 
which has been the crucial test with so many renowned artists, 
from Brambilla to Alboni, and from Alboni to Trebelli Bettini, 
proved her capability to shine in serious as well as in comic opera. 
Arsace, followed by the last act of the Romeo e Giulietta of Vaccaj, 
in which she assumed the character of Romeo, at a miscellaneous 
entertainment for her benefit, put theseal on her Parisian triumphs. 
The fame of these speedily reached London, and the offer of an 
engagement from Mr Mapleson, for a limited number of nights at 
Her Majesty’s opera, during the present season, being accepted, 
Mdlle de Belocca made her first appearance before a London 
audience, in her maiden part of Rosina, on the 24thof April. Her 
voice struck every amateur by its peculiar freshness and quality. 
It was not absolutely a contralto, nor absolutely a mezzo-soprano ; 
but, in a most agreeable manner, blended the characteristics of 
both, In the cavatina, ‘* Una voce poco fa,” it was a pure mezzo- 
soprano ; whereas in the brindisi from Lucrezia Borgia (“ Il segreto 
per esser felice”), it was as pure a contralto, In any case, the 
singing and acting of Mdlle de Belocca, as the lively heroine of 
Beaumarchais and Rossini, was such as to win entire sympathy, 
and ensure an undisputed success. Shortly after, the new singer 
played Cherubino, in the Nozze di Figaro of Mozart, and by her 
impersonation of this character advanced another step in public 
estimation, The Russian lady is now on the threshold of fame ; 
and the greatest hopes are entertained of her future career. ‘That 
these hopes may be fully realized, is the earnest wish of every 
amateur ; for it is long since a young artist with greater artistic 
promise and greater personal attractions has appeared on the stage 
of the Italian Opera, 
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MUSIC PAST AND PRESENT IN IRELAND. 
(Continued from page 442.) 

The object of this society was the production of the choral 
works of the great masters, and for this purpose a numerous chorus 
was kept in weekly practice under the direction of Mr Joseph 
Robinson who was the conductor. At the concerts, which were 
the results of these practices, the best works of Handel, Hadyn, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other worthies, were produced with 
adequate principals, band, and chorus. Handei’s Samson was the 
first work given, leaving such au impression of the resources of the 
society and the ability of the conductor, that the latter was looked 
upon as the pioneer of progress, and the former as the field for his 
display. Many were the noble renderings of the gigantic and lovely 
compositions of the above named masters. Judas Maccabzus, Israel 
in Egypt, The Messiah, The Creation, The Seasons, and Mozart’s and 
Hadyn’s “Masses,” deserve mention. Then the works of Men- 
delssohn were first made known toa Dublin public by the Antient 
Concerts—the Lobgesang, St Paul, Athalie. ‘The last went better 
than ever we heard it in the sister country, and some of the 
settings of the Psalms by the immortal composer never were given 
more fervently. Instance “ When Israel out of Egypt came,” and 
“ As the hart pants after the waterbrooks;” the last replete with 
charm, But to enumerate all the ‘ Antients” achieved would 
require a paper. We cannot refrain from making an observation 
on the production of the Elijah, immediately after the composer’s 
death in November, 1847. Indeed, the work was in rehearsal 
when the news of his decease arrived. It was a performance 
worthy the occasion. We well recollect a distinguished amateur, 
Mr John Stanford, who undertook the part of the Prophet, and 
who recited and sang the splendid music with a fervour which 
almost amounted to inspiration. He was only second to Staudigl, 
who “created” the part, as the French say, at Birmingham the 
year previous, The band and chorus were remarkably fine. Some 
of the choruses we remember for their delicacy of expression— 
instance “ He watching over Israel,” and “ Blessed are the men 
that fear Him; ” others for their pomp of utterance, as “ ‘Thanks be 
to God, He laveth the thirsty land,” and “ Be not afraid.” Then 
the conductor, Mr Joseph Robinson, not only kept the host of per- 
formers well in hand, but manifested such an intimate knowledge 
of every salient point in the score that no phrase of loveliness or 
power was unrevealed, Many are the reasons assigned for the dis- 
solution of this society—one which seemed to possess all the vital 
energy of artistic progress, and one which exhibited in its working 
a genuine desire for the exposition of the most lofty phases of the 
ideals in the art. ‘That there may have been some errors in the 
administration is likely ; but it is unlikely that they would have 
had the effect of dissolving the society, We have inquired a 
good deal into the subject, and after all are obliged to come to 
the conclusion that the ‘* Antient Concerts” died from a deca- 
dence in taste amongst our better classes—those who supported 
the institution from the beginning, and under whose influences it 
grew and prospered. We have no under-middle class here as in 
england, and all fostering of art must emanate from the educated 
and upper citizens. If these fall away, the cultivation of art 
must languish. Our musical societies are exclusive, and the 
members invite audiences and bear the expenses of performances. 
The general public have nothing to do with them. ‘That the 
best promoters of art should be found amongst the cultivated, 
and those with leisure to study, is true. But may not this 
eclecticism lead to cliqueism? And if so, to the contraction 
within small limits of what was intended for the elevation 
and refinement of the people at large; at least of all those 
who derive pleasure from sweet sounds, ‘These observations are 
foreed upon us when pondering over the fate of this society. 
The present has nothing to compare to it, and neither will the 
future, except there be a reorganization of musical forces on a 
broader basis, which will a:lmit.all members of the music-loving 
community to meet on the one platform. Mr Josep Robinson, 
who conducted the Antient Concerts with such rare ability, is a 
genuine musician, as his works, both sacred and secular, attest, 
Ilis wife is a charming pianoforte player, and likewise an accom- 
plished musician. Mrs Joseph Robinson is the composer of the 
sacred cantata, ‘* God is love,” ‘This most devotional and graceful 
work was written by the fair composer during the tedious hours 
of illness, And, as a thank-offering for recovery, she devoted its 





first performance to charity. It was given for the benefit of Sir 
Patrick Dun’s Hospital, December the 22nd, 1868. The Hibernian 
Catch Club, which is now the principal social club in this kingdom, 
originated about 150 years ago by meetings of the gentlemen of 
the Dublin choirs, for glee-singing and good fellowship, in the 
Thatched House Tavern, Castle Street, When it afterwards re- 
moved to the Bull’s Head in Fishamble Street, it in some way 
roused the ire of Dean Swift, who inhibited the gentlemen of St 
Patrick’s choir from attending its meetings on pain of dismissal, 
Swift had no music in his soul: He hated and ridiculed the art 
and its professors, Well had it been for the lord of satire had he 
delighted in sweet sounds, He would then not have deceived the 
two women who loved him, and been left to die a drivelliug dotard 
in the hands of menials. He called it ‘‘a club of fiddlers,” Never- 
theless it progressed, and, in addition to its musical members, in- 
cluded most of the nobility and gentry, and literary celebrities in 
its gatherings, It has continued to flourish ever since, and is, at 
the present, distinguished for its elegant social entertainments, 
The gentlemen of the cathedral choirs are still its principal sup - 
port; but the club includes amongst its members many of the 
nobility and gentry, and the highest in judicial station and pro- 
fessional eminence. His Grace the Duke of Abercorn is, at the 
present, its chairman, The members dine together at their rooms 
in Brunswick Street the second Tuesday in every month from 
November to June. ‘lhe glee singing at these meetings is the 
great attraction. Mr Henry Bussell is indefatigable in his duties 
as secretary, and the committee do not spare themselves in the 
cause of art and sociability. 
(To be continued.) 


— 


BERLIN. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 


Professors H. Bellermann, M. Blumner, A. Haupt, Herren Eckert 
and Radeck, Capellmeister, have been elected members of the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts (Musical Section). 

Herr Dorn has sufficiently recovered from his late illness to be 
able to go to his Weinbergs-Villa, at Loschwitz, near Dresden. He 
is announced to conduct the concert of the Gustavus Adolphus 
Guild, at the beginning of next season. The first concert of the 
series was given under his direction twenty-five years ago. 

On the Ist May, 1876, Madlle Helene Meinhardt, one of the most 
popular artists at the Friedrich-Wilhelmstidtische Theater, will 
migrate to the Theater an der Wien in Vienna. 

—_——)— 





DEATH OF MR VAN PRAAG. 





Concert-givers, and members of the profession generally, will 
learn with regret the death, at an advanced age, of the well-known 
concert-agent, Mr Van Praag, which took place at San Francisco, 
on the 5th of June last. There are few who will fail to remember 
the activity and urbanity with which Mr Van Praag executed 
whatever fell to his share in the way of management, or to whom 
his abilities as a linguist, and his natural gift of organization, are 
unfamiliar. I’rom the commencement of his professional career— 
when (in the year 1847) he occupied a position of responsibility 
and trust at the Royal Italian Operahouse—to its close, when, 
almost broken hearted at the loss of a much-loved wife, he gave 
up an established position in the musical world of London to join 
his children and grandchildren in San Francisco, he steered 
cleverly among the diverse influences that are constantly warring 
in the restless sea of musical life, making singularly few enemies, 
and contriving to retain the goodwill of the most opposite parties. 
After residing at Bordeaux for some time, as Consul to one of the 
Spanish American Republics, he re-appeared in London, and, 
from about the year 1860 to 1872, was to be met presiding, with 
his usual energy, as acting manager to all the musical societies and 
concerts of note. We learn that his last illness was one of con- 
siderable suffering, but that he retained possession of his excep- 
tional faculties to the end. During his short sojourn in the South 
he made hosts of new friends, who heartily sympathize with his 
family in their bereavement. May his awakening to the unknown 
be such as to repay the troublesome turmoil of so many years of 
public service ; and we are sure that none will fail to join with 
ourselves in the last peace-suggesting, if mysterious, wish— 
“ Requiescat in pace.” , 
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Matte. 


To THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


Very Rev. Srr,—Having been informed that an application has 
been made to you, seeking permission to erect in Westminster 
Abbey a Monumental Tablet, in commemoration of the distinguished 
Musical Composer—our fellow-countryman—MicHarL W. Batre, 
we, the undersigned, desire to be allowed to convey to you the strong 
and general sympathy felt by the Irish public with this request, and 
our earnest hope that it may be granted. We do so because we 
believe that the fame of Bare belongs to more than our own genera- 
tion, In achieving not only a British but a European reputation, 
he has added honour to the country, and his name deserves to be 
nationally recorded. Signed by— 

The Duke of Edinburgh, President (on behalf of the Royal Irish Academy 
of Music); the Duke of Abercorn, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin (on behalf of the Balfe Memorial Committee) ; 
the Archbishop of Armagh; the Archbishop of Dublin; the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland ; the Duke of Leinster ; the Bishop of Limerick ; 
the Dean of St Patrick’s; Viscount Monck ; the Marquis of Kildare ; 
the Bishop of Derry and Raphoe; Sir Robert P. Stewart, Mus. D., 
Professor, University of Dublin ; Dean MacDonnell; the Master of the 
Rolls ; Lord O'Neill. 

Dublin, 31st May, 1875. 


To Hercu.tes Macponnett, Esa. 

My Dear Srr,—I beg to acknowledge the Address which I have 
had the honour to receive from you, signed by His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh and other distinguished persons, with a letter 
from yourself, dated June 8th, in reference to the erection of a 
Monumental Tablet in Westminster Abbey, in Memory of the late 
Mr Balfe. I have delayed to reply, partly from absence in the 
country, partly from the desire to give full consideration to the 
request contained in the memorial oa in your letter. With every 
wish to accede to a desire so forcibly expressed, and supported by 
so many eminent names, I am compelled to adhere to the same 
answer which I have already given on more than one occasion, in 
reference to this and similar applications—that I cannot, in con- 
sideration of the limited space in the Abbey and its cloisters, and of 
the demands of those who shall come after us, admit, unless in 
exceptional cases, the increase of cenotaphs, until I have received 
from the Government the assurance that the accommodation for 
such monuments will be enlarged, so as to give additional room for 
their suitable erection. I have been led to hope that such assurance 
will be given, but I have not yet been able to succeed in obtaining 
it; and you will, therefore, understand that Iam, for the present, 
debarred from acceding to a request which it would have given me 
so much pleasure to satisfy, both from the desire to meet the wishes 
of the distinguished persons who have applied, and also to render 
honour to a gifted native of the Sister Island.—I beg to remain, my 
dear Sir, yours faithfully, ARTHUR P, STANLEY. 

Deanery, Westminster, 22nd June, 1875. 


To EVERY AMATEUR IN IRELAND. 


Str,—We are directed by the Balfe Memorial Committee to 
earnestly request your aid and influence in their effort to worthily 
commemorate the name of one of Ireland’s most gifted and widely- 
known sons of genius. It is intended to place his bust or statue in 
a suitable place in his native city, and to establish an annual 
musical fe Scholarship or Prize. We trust you will be good 
enough to authorize your name to be placed on the list of subscribers, 
which will then be published. Names will be received by any 
member of the committee, or at any of the principal music publishers, 
Dublin; and subscriptions can be lodged in the National Bank, 
College Green, to the account of the Balfe Memorial Committee. 
We have the honour to be, your obedient Servants, 

HeErcuces MAcbDONNELL, } 

Joun O’Durery, > 

R. M. Levey. " \ 
Mansion House, Dublin, Nov. 1874. 


Memorial to Michael Wi. Palfe. 
(Commendatore of the Order of Carlo II. in Spain ; Chevalier of th 
Legion of Honour in France.) 
Bory 1x Dusiin, May 15th, 1808. 
It is proposed to commemorate the name of the eminent musician 
and composer, Balfe, by placing his statue or bust in a suitable place 


in Dublin, his native city, and to establish an Annual Musical 
Scholarship or Prize, which will each year appropriately recall his 


Hon. Secs. 











memory to the Irish public. The precise application of the fund 
to be decided by a general meeting of the subscribers. Balfe’s 
claim to such distinction need not be enlarged on; and it is hoped 
that local committees will be formed in the principal towns. 

Committee :—The Lord Mayor, the Duke of Leinster, Lord O'Neill, Viscount 
Gough, Lord O’Hagan, Sir Jocelyn Coghill, Sir Arthur Guinness, Sir Richard G. 
Macdonnell, Joseph Robinson, Chancellor Tisdall, Nicholas Donnelly, Dean 
Macdonnell, Henry Doyle, P. W. Joyce, P. J. Keenan, Michael Gunn, T. A. 
Jones, T. Maxwell Hutton, Edward Blackburne, John Dunne, Sir Francis 
Brady, Bart., Hercules Macdonnell, Sir Robert Stewart. 


—— 


ALEXANDRA PALACE. 
(Concert of the International Mozart Institution. ) 


If the financial success of the concert given was, on account of 
the very unfavourable weather, not quite satisfactory, the London 
representative of the Institution (Mr Sigmund Menkes) must 
be congratulated upon having secured the co-operation of the 
following accomplished artists to aid him in his work. Mdme 
Marie Roze, Mdlle Felicita Pernini, Mdme Demeric-Lablache, 
Mdlle Bauermeister, Miss Rose Hersee, and Mdlle Georgina 
Schubert; Mr Santley, Mr Edward Lloyd, and Herr Behrens. 
The instrumentalists were Herr Franz Schubert, jun., and Mr 
Charles Hallé. Sir Julius Benedict, who is always ready at 
hand where a good work can be done, conducted. 

Mr Charles Hallé played Mozart’s Concerto in D minor, with 
such finish and delicacy, especially the Adagio, that his audience 
were quite delighted; Mdme Roze gave “ Deh vieni non tardar” 
eapitally ; Mdlle Pernini sang with effect “Placido il mar” (Jdo- 
menco), and the duet, “Sull’ aria,” with Mdme Demeric-Lablache ; 
Mdme Lablache also sang “ Voi che sapete;” Miss Rose Hersee 
made a “great hit” in “Dove sono,” and appeared to special 
advantage in the duet, “La ci darem la mano,” with Mr Santley ; 
Mdile Bauermeister gave “Gli angui d’inferno;” and Mdlle 
Georgina Schubert (who made her first appearance in England 
on this occasion), “Io l’ amero” (JI Re Pastore), violin obbligato, 
Herr Franz Schubert. Mr Edward Lloyd sang “Dalla sua pace ;” 
and Mr Santley “ Hai’ gia vinta la causa” (Nozze di Figaro) ; 
and Herr Behrens “Qui sdegno.” The overtures were 
Zauberflite and Le Nozze di Figaro, and the symphony, the 
Jupiter. The choruses given were “Placido é il mar,” “Ave 
verum,” the “Kyrie” and “Gloria” from the 12th Mass, 
and “To Rome’s Immortal Leader.” The band and choir, 
conducted by Sir Julius Benedict, went splendidly. Her 
Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
was present during the greater part of the concert, and, we are 
informed, expressed her gratification with what she had heard, to 
Mr Menkes, at the same time promising to give her patronage to 
all his future undertakings, in England, in favour of the Inter- 
national Mozart Institution. 





Paris 2 Toulouse. 


“Merci! Je me retrouve en ¢coutant ta plainte ; 
Celui qui souffre ct vient est déja mon vainqueur ; 
La flamme généreuse en moi n’est pas ¢teinte, 
Et ce qu’a dit ma bouche ¢tait loin de mon cceur. 


‘*Prends mon or, et par lui que ta douleur esptre! _ 
Prends l’or de mes malheurs 4 tes maux consacre ; 
Prends lor de mon travail, qui deviendra prospcre ; 
Prends l’or de mes plaisirs, il deviendra sacre ! 


“Oui, ma seeur, dans ton deuil reprends une espérance : 
Je ne t’oublierai point, quel que soit le destin, 
Car nous ne sommes pas deux villes, mais la France, 
Et le temps d’égoisme est un passé lointain ! 


‘* Apres les jours mauvais, au sortir des abimes, 
Faisons pour nous aimer des efforts plus fervents, 

Et du moins unissons, en comptant tes victimes, 
Sur les lévres des morts les baisers des vivants 


” 











Mayence.—Herr Betz has made a hit in Der fliegende Hollinde:. 

Beraamo.—Signor Ponchielli has undertaken to write mu-ic for 
the cere nony of depositing, next September, in the church of S. 
Maria, the urns containing the remains of Donizetti and Mayr. Professor 
Bernadino Zendrini will pronounce the funeral oration. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr SypenuAm.—No. It was Steibelt, not Dussek, who had that 
discomfiting meeting with Beethoven. Clementi, not Woelfl, was 
confronted with Mozart, at the desire of Joseph II.—a precious 
musical humbug, although brother of the Gluck-taught Marie 
Antoinette. Sterkel never had to do with either one or the other ; 
but Mozart, when a child, did know Wagenseil. About Bomtempo 
Dr Sydenham is wholly in error, as also about Abbé Gellinek, whom 
he evidently confounds with Abbé Vogler. 





MARRIAGE. 

On the 30th of May last, at St Saviour’s Church, South Belgravia, 
by the Rev. J. Walker, SamveL Gray, Esq., of Strangeway’s, Man- 
chester and London, to Emiy, youngest daughter of Professor Glover 
of Dublin. 








DEATH. 
On June 4th, at Peckham, Mr G. H. Davinson, formerly of 
Peter’s Hill, Doctor’s Commons. 








NOTICE. 
To ADVERTISERS.—7he Office of the MusicaL WorLD is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
With this number of the Musica Word Subscribers will receive 
four pages extra, and again, from TIME TO TIME, as expediency 
may suggest. 
The Fac-stiLE of the letter of Sir Sterndale Bennett, promised in 
our last impression, will appear next week. 
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!)\HE Festival of the Three Choirs of Worcester, Hereford, 
| and Gloucester, after nearly a century and a half’s 
existence, with a certain benefit to charity, though (as must 
be generally admitted) not with much benefit to art, seems 
now approaching towards dissolution. The subjoined, from 
a Worcester journal, will sufficiently explain our meaning :— 

“THe FestivAL oF THE Turee Cxoms.—The Dean and 
Chapter of Worcester have now nearly completed the arrange- 
ments for the proposed festival, or series of sacred song, which 
they have determined shall take the place of the old ‘ Festival of 
the Three Choirs,’ with band and oratorios, at the Cathedral, and 
eecular evening concerts at the College Hall. It has been deter- 
mined that the substituted ‘festival’ shall occupy two days— 
Wednesday and Thursday, September 22 and 23—with a rehearsal 
on Tuesday, 21st. The whole programme has not been finally 
decided, but will consist of full choral service morning and even- 
ing, with anthems, and the following are among the works 
selected : ‘God, Thou art great’ (Spohr) ; ‘ Hosanna’ (Gibbons) ; 
and ‘The Wilderness’ (Wesley). The cathedral choirs of Here- 


ford and Gloucester have accepted engagements to join that of 
Worcester on the occasion.” 


How gracious on the part of the ‘‘ Cathedral Choirs of 
Hereford and Gloucester,” who, it need scarcely be said, 
must eventually row in the same boat—if, as Douglas 
Jerrold said to Albert Smith, ‘‘ not with the same sculls” '— 
Nevertheless, it behoves all who diligently watch the prognos- 
tics of what “ looms in the future”’ not to treat this revolu- 
tion as a trifling matter. It is the most recent protest against 
those who hold, with the late magnanimous statesman, 
Cavour, that “a free Church in a free State” is the best 
thing both for State and Church. The time of sacerdotal 
despotism is happily passing away, as general education— 
which means nothing short of general civilization—advances. 
People have long been asking what is the exact signification 
of ‘Dean and Chapter.” A cathedral is the biggest and 
stateliest church of a district, in a Protestant just as it is in 
a Catholic country—no more. And to this may be added, 





that, for the greater part, the prescribed daily service is 
more sparsely attended than, at any ordinary times, in the 
very smallest Nonconforming chapel. Will not eager in- 
quirers who take an interest in the subject begin to meditate 
more curiously upon the “ abstract and brief chronicle ” of 
non-resident canons —of pluralities, in short, and simony en 
bloc 2? Will not others, more intently anxious about general 
financial information, after the style of the late much-re- 
gretted Joseph Hume, begin to ask ‘ how about the ad- 
ministration of so-and-so ?—how about so-and-so ?—and”— 
still more threatening—“ how about S$o-and-$0?” It is all 
very well for rich and thriving potentates to inveigh against 
the desecration of the ‘‘ Holy of Holies ;” but would those 
potentates bend to confarreation with the members of the 
Three Choirs, as of old—at the Duke and Boot (Gloucester), 
the Earl and Shoulder (Hereford), or the Fish and Volume 
(Worcester)? Doubtless, those were glorious days, and 
those were glorious hostelries ; but, with the aid of some 
little research, it may be found—in the library which (fine 
old port excepted), for years, has been the chief attraction 
to strangers at the Service Tree and Sable, Tadcaster—that 
many of our musical forefathers possessed red noses—rarely 
an appendage of Italian vocalists. This, however, by the 
way. 

Lok at the programme of the 152nd “‘ Festival’ of the 
Three Choirs. Wherein does it differ from a series of 
ordinary church services? And how can it be expected 
that people will come from far and wide to listen to it, when 
they can hear something much more impressive at St Anne’s 
Church, Soho—to say nothing of other places all over the 
realm? The printed homilies of our illustrious ex-Prime 
Minister would seem to have acted on the Worcester Cathe- 
dral authorities in a sense precisely opposed to that which 
instigated their composition. Cavour and Gladstone, in fact, 
are simultaneously thrown overboard. 

Otto Beard. 


—o— 
Sebenteen Pears Ago. 
we of our readers may not be displeased to peruse the 
address which accompanied the last farewell of Miss 
Louisa Pyne and Mr W. Harrison to Drury Lane Theatre 


(seventeen years ago). Here it is :— 


Lapizs AND GENTLEMEN,—Once more are we called upon, at the 
termination of our season, to say farewell to those kind friends and 
patrons, whose generous support has been so constantly extended to 
us since we first attempted, at the Lyceum Theatre, to establish 
English Opera in London. Upon the present occasion, however, 
there is little room for any feeling of reluctance in pronouncing 
that word “ farewell”—in general so sada ore to utter. For now 
it is not for a series of months, or even weeks, we bid adieu; in a 
few days we shall, we feel assured, see once more gathered round 
us the same kind friends, whose cheering presence we now gratefully 
acknowledge, On Monday, the 20th instant, we shall re-open at 
Covent Garden, in the new and splendid theatre, built by Mr Gye 
expressly for operatic performances, which theatre we have taken for 
a series of seasons extending over several years, Thus have we every 
reason to believe the permanent home we have so long desired to 
found for English Opera has been secured; and, trusting to your 
continued support, no exertion shall be wanting on our part to make 
the Royal English Opera a fit companion to the Royal Italian Opera, 
with which it will alternate, season after season, in the magnificent 
building which now stands upon the site of the old Covent Garden 
Theatre. Fuller details of our intentions in our new home will be 
found in the announcement at the end of this address, And now a few 
words as to the season just completed in this theatre. At the commence- 
ment of this season we issued a prospectus, in which we stated our 
intention of producing certain novelties, ‘Ihat only one of these— 
Flotow’s Martha—has been given during the thirteen weeks we have 
been open here is to be attributed solely to the unexampled favour with 
which the Rose of Castile, and the other operas of our répertoire have 
been received, Our generous patrons, the public, have, in fact, shown 
such persistency in flocking to thé theatre to witness these operas that 
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we have not hitherto felt justified in withdrawing them from the bills. 
Mr Balfe’s New Opera, which was to have been one of our first produc- 
tione, is all ready ; but involving, as it does, an outlay of no ordinary 
extent, in scenery, machinery, dresses, and appointments, the whole of 
which have been made expressly for it, we felt that greater justice 
could be done to it at Covent Garden, where we are now permanently 
established, than by producing it for a few nights at this establishment. 
It will, accordingly, be positively produced on our opening night in 
our new home. Of the other novelty that we announced—the opera 
of Rip Van Winkle, by Mr George Bristow, the American composer, 
we can only say, that it isalso ready, and will be produced at the earliest 
opportunity that you, our patrons and supporters, will afford us. 
Though hitherto debarred, by the continued favour shown to works in 
our existing répertoire, from producing very many novelties (a state of 
things we are far, indeed, from regretting), we shall be always happy to 
receive new works from native composers, and have made up our minds 
to produce, at least, one Grand English Opera each season; it being 
our ambition to furnish, in every sense of the word, a permanent home 
for native talent. We shall, therefore, esteem it a favour, if composers, 
who have operas ready, will send them for approval—promising that 
they shall have the very best attention, and, if suitable, shall be presented 
with all care and completeness, and at the very earliest opportunity. 
We have little more to say, except to thank you most sincerely and 
earnestly for the support you have extended to us, and to solicit a con- 
tinuance of that support in our new habitation; and so, until Monday 
evening, the 20th instant, when we trust to meet you again in Covent 
Garden Theatre, we bid you most respectfully and gratefully, Fane- 
WELb.” “ Louisa Pyne.” 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, December 11,1858, “ W. Harrison.” 
Well—seventeen years have flown away; and where 
is English opera? Echo (Hibernian) answers — ‘ No 
where.” It may be almost taken for granted that our sole 
chance now is the sudden apparition of an English @aguer, 
who, with vehement pertinacity (or pertinacious vehemence), 
insists upon everything being carried out in accordance with 
his own special manner of procedure. 
a. @. Silent. 
maisgiinance 
A LIST OF BALFE’S OPERAS. 


Tae are the operas composed by Michael William 
Balfe :— 
1. I Rivali di se stessi ... “a 
2. Un Avertimento ai Gelosi ... nis 
. Enricd IV., al della Masna... 
. Siege of Rochelle “i fe ! att 
. Maid of Artois 
. Catherine Grey 
. Joan of Arc ... 


Palermo, 1829 

Pavia, 1830 
- Milan, 1831 
London, 1835 


- Bohemian Girl... 
4 py of St Mare 


. Les Quatre Fils Aymon 

. The Enchantress... 

. L’Etoile de Seville ... 

. The Bondman 

. Letty ... us ona 

. The Maid of Honour 

. The Sicilian Bride ... 

. Pittore e Duca ae 

. The Rose of Castile... 

. Satanella pe 

. Bianca pa a 

5. Blanche de Nevers ... 

. The Puritan’s Da: ons 

. The Armourer of Nantes ... 

. Il Talismano, composed... ole Soares: aan cyt a 

Three Cantatas—one in Paris, one in Bologna (for which Balfe 

was elected member of the Philharmonic Society), and Mazeppa in 
London, at Exeter Hall, must be added, 


Twenty-eight dramatic works (besides the here non-in- 
cluded Devil’s in it—produced by Miss Romer at the Surrey 
Theatre), three cantatas—and how many other pieces of 
various kinds! Who can say we had not, in Balfe, a prolific 
composer ? 





A LETTER FROM SIR MICHAEL COSTA. 
(From the ‘* Figaro,” July 3, 1875.) 


It was officially stated that Costa, Benedict, Elvey, Hallé, Ella, 
and Hullah, had been appointed Examiners “ into the progress and 
working of the South Kensington Training School,” and that they 
“will also advise the Committee of management in its work of 
organization.” This is incorrect, as far at any rate as Sir Michael 
Costa and Mr Hallé are concerned, while of the sentiments of the 
other gentlemen I am not informed. Mr Hallé’s letter agrees in 
all respects with that of Sir Michael Costa, who writes as 
follows :— 

59, Eccleston Square, 8S. W., June 28, 1875. 

S1rx,—In answer to your letter of June 26th, I beg to say that I 
have promised to be an Examiner and pass judgment on the progress 
of the pupils, and that is all, so far as I am concerned ; but if other 
gentlemen, whose names have been published, have agreed to serve 
or not I am unable to say, nor do know anything about the ar- 
rangements of the directors of the National Training School at South 
Kensington.—Sincerely yours, M. Costa. 

The Musical Editor of the Figaro. 

This letter, written with characteristic straightforwardness by 
Sir Michael Costa, explains the whole position. He and some at 
least of his colleagues have consented to “pass judgment on the 
progress of the pupils” (when there are any pupils), but have not 
consented to “advise the Committee of Management on its work 
of organization.” 

—o—— 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


In one of the chief mouthpieces of our ex-contributor, Hr 
Shaver Silver, we read the subjoined :— 

“ An article in the last number of the Deutsche Rundschau on the musical 

setting of Heine’s songs makes known a fact which might easily have been 
guessed from Heine’s letters on musical subjects in his correspondence from 
Paris—that he had neither theoretical nor practical acquaintance with the 
art. He at one time, it seems, took music lessons, and had some idea of 
learning to play the piano. But instead of “ practising” himself, ie found 
it more interesting to make his professor play to him his favourite melodies. 
He was always interested to learn that a song of his had found favour in the 
eyes of a great composer; and one of the sorrows of his exile consisted in the 
fact that he rarely had an opportunity of hearing the music to which Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann [‘and Meyerbeer,’ the writer might have added] 
had set them. In one of his letters from Paris (in the Franziisische Zustiinde) 
Heine remarks that, under the French copyright system, which gives the 
author of words set to music equal rights with the composer, the ‘ Buch der 
Lieder’ would have brought him in a small fortune through the music 
publishers alone. As it was, the German music publishers did what they 
liked with them ; and Heine never received so much as a gratuitous copy of 
one of his own songs set to music.” 
Can Mr Shaver Sitver, who (in parenthetical significance) adds 
—‘‘and Meyerbeer”—be aware that some of the most musical 
settings of Heinrich Heine’s lyrics are by an Englishman? We 
thiok not; because, though his physical temperament is atrabi- 
liously robust, his psychological conformation is ethereal. Let 
him at once go to Cramer’s, or Chappell’s, and purchase the 
Heine songs by G. A. Macfarren. This is an edict. 


Accorpine to M. Julien Stader, a French statistician, 1,017 
people have, from the beginning of the nineteenth century up to 
the present date, perished by fires in theatres, while the pecuniary 
loss amounts to twelve millions of pounds sterling. Paris has 
more places devoted to dramatic entertainments than any other 
capital. With regard to the ratio existing between the number 
of theatres and the population generally—in Italy, there is a 
theatre for every 75,000 inhabitants; in France, one for every 
110,000; in Russia, one for every 1,360,000; and in Turkey, 
one for every 2,000,000. 


MDLLE Zaré THALBERG is to play Zerlina (Don Giovanni), 
for her benefit; Mdlle Emma Albani, Marguerite (Faust), for hers; 
Mad. Adelina Patti, Violetta (Za Traviata), for hers.’ Hamlet 
will not be given this season at either Italian Opera. Tant pis. 


Tue following list of operas, produced in Italy during the first 
six months of the present year, is taken from J! Trovatore :— 

1. Elena in Troja, comic, D’Alessio, at the Politeama, Naples ; 
2. Colomba, comic, Aless. Fava, Bologna; 3. J/ Pipistrello, comic, 
De Giosa, Teatro Filarmonico, Naples ; 4. Gustavo Wasa, serious, 
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Marchetti, Scala, Milan; 5. Amore e Vendetta, Marchid, Reggio ; 
6. Corinna, serious, Rebora, Teatro Mercadante, Naples ; 7. Selvag- 
gia, serious, Schira, Fenice, Venice; 8. Dolores, serious, Auterri- 
Manzocchi, La Pergola, Florence ; 9. Don Luigi di Toledo, comic, 
Ceriani, Politeama, Naples ; 10. Le Figlie di Bianca, comic, D’ Alessio, 
Politeama, Naples; 11. Amore a suo Tempo, serious, Tofano, Teatro 
Corso, Bologna; 12. Scomburga, serious, Pellegrini, Teatro Guil- 
laume, Brescia; 13. Luigi XI, serious, Luca Fumagalli, La Pergola, 
Florence; 14. La Rosa del Cadore, serious, Predazzi, Teatro Bra, 
Alessandria; 15. Le tre Zie, comic, Giacomelli, Leghorn; 16. // 
Ritorno del Coscritto, comic, Tolomei, Siena; 17. Don Bizzorro e le 
sue Figlie, comic, Mugnone, Teatro Nuovo, Naples; 18. La Fata, 
semi-serious, Miceli, Teatro Filarmonico, Naples; 19. Le Rivali 
sen? Amante, comic, Greco Tiloteo, Circolo Napoletano, Naples ; 
20. Filippo, semi-serious, Crescimanno, La Pergola, Florence ; 21. 
Isabella Orsini, serious, Rossi Isidoro, Pavia ; 22. Una Burla, comic, 
Ferd. Parasini, Bologna ; 23. Maria e Fernando, serious, Feruccio 
Ferrari, Teatro Brunetti, Bologna; 24. Giudetta, semi-serious, 
Sarria, Teatro Mercadante, Naples ; 25. Benvenuto Cellini, serious, 
Orsini, Teatro Mercadante, Naples ; 26. / quattro Rustici, comic, 
Moseuzza, Politeama, Florence ; 27. // Cacciatore, buffo, Canavasso, 
S. Radegonda, Milan; 28. Up Matrimonio sotto la Repubblica, 
serious, Podesta, Teatro Dal Verme, Milan; 29. Steno, comic, 
Panico, Teatro Nuovo, Naples ; 30. La Vendettad’un Folletto, comic, 
Mililotti, Teatro Quirino, Rome; and 31. J Viaggi, D’Arienzo, 
Teatro Castelli, Milan.—Of the above 31 operas, 11 were produced 
in Naples alone. 





o—— 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Mapame Stoney Prarten’s concert at the Beethoven Rooms, 
under most distinguished patronage, was attended by a large and 
fashionable audience, Madame Pratten’s share in the programme was 
by no means the least interesting. The pieces she played, which es- 
pecially deserve notice, were some compositions by Schulz, for guitar alone, 
a duo-concertante for guitar and flute (with Herr Svendsen), a duet for 
guitar and pianoforte (with Signor Romano), and two. marches by 
Madame Pratten herself, All these were given in capital style. Some 
vocal pieces sung by Madlle Maria Mariani, Miss Helene Arnim, 
Mr Trelawny Cobham, and Mr Frederick Penna, were favourably 
received. 


Stcnor Atronso Renpano’s recital, in St James’s Hall, was attended 
by a numerous audience. Madame Adelina Patti, Sir Michael Costa, 
and other eminent artists were present. The programme was selected 
from the works of the masters dating from the middle of the 17th 
century up to the present time, thereby proving that Signor Rendano 
has devoted himself to the study of the most celebrated composers for 
his instrument. His playing is alike distinguished by a firm and 
delicate touch, his execution being marked by clearness and precision. 
He excels in tender and cantabile phrases, which he expresses with rare 
appreciation. The pieces redemanded were a scherzo by Jadassohn, 
ard a chant du paysan, one amongst several charming compositions 
contributed by Signor Rendano himself, who was honourede by warm 
and repeated marks of approval. 


Tue fifth concert of the Schubert Society was for the benefit of the 
director, and took place on Wednesday, 30th June. The rooms were 
crowded. The programme was miscellaneous, Amongst the instru- 
mental pieces, the trio in C minor, of Beethoven, for piano, violin, and 
violoncello, was very much applauded, It was played by Mr Arthur 
Wilford, pianoforte, Herr Concertmeister Franke (who made his first 
appearance on this occasion), violin, and Herr Schuberth, violoncellist. 
The “encores” of the evening were “She worea wreath of roses” 
(Madame Roche), “To Anthea” (Mr Wadmore), and a Danish song (Herr 
Werrenrath). Madame Rosita, Mdlle Thekla Fried]inder, Miss Beard, 
Miss Louisa Dickes, Madame May Rolt, Miss Sanderse,and Mdile Mon- 
tagnan (her first appearance in public)—all members of the society — 
“assisted.” The ninth Soirée Musicale, given by the members of the 
society, is announced to take place on Wednesday the 14th inst. 


Benerit concerts, beneficial, and too often the reverse, are furiously 
raging as the season draws rapidly to its close. Whilst such a host of 
talent, English and foreign, still remains in our metropolis, much more 
is expected from concert-givers than when the musical season dawns in 
London, in company with the November foge, Amongst the many 
concerts of the past week was Mr Vandeleur Lee’s, given on Wednes- 
day, at the residence of Major Wallace Carpenter, Ashley Place. The 
weekly operatic practices for amateurs, together with the bi-monthly 
matinées, held by Mr Lee, at his residence in Park Lane, forma pleasant 
feature of the London season. The programme was composed of many 
old favourites, and some new. Most of the distinguished artists from 
Her Majesty’s Opera company assisted at the concert. Madame Marie 
Roze Perkins sang Mr Cowen’s “ It was a dream.” Mdlle A. de Belocca 





gave the well known scena from Semiramide, and Cherubini’s “ Ave 
Maria.” The novelties of the concert were ‘ The angel's message,” 
(Mrs Shaw), sung by Madame Trebelli-Bettini with such finish and 
expression as to obtain for it an enthusiastic encore ; Handel’s “ Lord, 
remember David,” adapted to Italian words, was given by Signor Urio 
unexceptionably well, but scarcely received the applause which it 
merited ; a romanza by Signor Tito Mattei, called “ Amo,” written for 
Signor Brignoli, was admirably sung by that clever artist—it is one of 
the composer’s happiest efforts; two short pianoforte pieces, compo 
and played by Signor Mattei, were all the instrumental contributions 
to the programme, Madame Demeric Lablache, besides singing what 
she was put down for, came forward to fill up a breach caused by the 
unavoidable absence of Mdlle Singelli; she, with Signor Castelmary, 
sang the duet, “ Crudel Perch.” A débutante, Madame Zimmermann, 
was evidently so overcome by nervousness that her intonation was affect- 
ed ; when she has mastered the difficulties of the English language, she 
will doubtless do justice to Crouch’s “ Kathleen Mavourneen.” Signor 
Gillandi and Mr Crotty contributed; the one “ Ah si ben mio” (J/ 
Trovatore), the other ‘‘ Ah per sempre” (J Puritani).—H. L. B, 


—0o———_ 


PROVINCIAL. 


Jersey.—Mr Milne’s fourth concert at the Royal Hall was given 
under the patronage of Col. H. Wilkie and the officers of the 29th 
Regiment, yet it did not “draw” a house such as the merits of the 
artists deserved. ‘T'he attendance in the first seats was good, but the 
one and two shilling places were half empty, and this, in spite of the 
continual cry that Jersey lacks suitable means of evening recreation of 
this sort. The instrumental part of the programme was certainly 
the best. Nothing could be finer than Mdlle Bertha Brousil’s per- 
formance on the violin, and that of Mr T Selby on the violoncello. Mr 
Nicholson’s «The Harmonious Blacksmith,” with variations for the 
flate, and Mr T. Selby’s solo on the violoncello, were delightful. 
Mesdames Whittaker and Thaddeus Wells were the vocalists, 


Brentwoop.—A concert has been given in the Town Hall, Brent- 
wood, for the benefit of Master Brackley, permanently injured on the 
railway while in the performance of his duty at the Brentwood Station, 
on the 5th of May last. This generous undertaking, we believe, was 
owing principally to the active efforts of Mr H. Morley, R.A.M., of 
Brentwood, who, with the assistance of a few other local gentlemen, 
made and carried out all the arrangements. Considerable sympathy 
has been felt for the lad ever since his misfortune, and it was strongly 
manifested on this occasion by the hall being well filled. The pro- 
gramme of the evening was carried out by the Misses Mary and Mercy 
Hewkley (Sacred Harmonic Society, London), and Messrs J. Hewkley, 
Cassiday, and J, Hayes (Warley), as vocalists; and Miss Simmons, 
Miss Hewkley, and Mr H. Morley, as instrumentalists. The gem of 
the evening was, undoubtedly, Mr Morley’s violin solo, Singlée’s “ La 
Sonnambula,” which awoke the sympathies of even the most un- 
musical of the audience, and was loudly redemanded. Mendelssohn's 
‘Presto Agitato ” was played by Miss Simmons, as well as a duet with 
Mr Morley, for pianoforte and violin. The vocal portions of the pro- 
gramme were well rendered; and, at the close, Mr Morley thanked 
the ladies and gentlemen who had so kindly come forward and given 
their gratuitous services, The net amount realized was £20; and wo 
are glad to state that the lad himself, though still unable to be moved, 
is progressing towards recovery. 


wT ae 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World,”) 


Sir,—Having seen a series of statements relating to the works pro- 
gressing in the choir of Durham Cathedral, founded on a corresponding 
series of inquiries contained in a letter which appeared in a local paper, 
I do not lose a day in replying to those inquiries. No analogy exists 
between the works in question and those proposed for the decoration 
of St Paul's, In the first place, no “ showy embellishments of a florid 
Perpendicular style” have been proposed or thought of, and no “ brass 
bar,” but a fine brass altar rail, is proposed, not in place of an old marble 
altar rail, but of one of modern date. No Renaissance pavement is con- 
templated, buta rich one in early style, The pulpit is Romanesque, as 
is the Cathedral; but I am not aware that it is ‘‘ Lombard,” though 
it rests on sculptured lions. An openand non-obstructive screen is pro- 
posed, which is, in my opinion essential to the grandeur of the 
Cathedral. The old screen was removed in the time of the late Dean 
but to leave the Choir without screen was an anomaly, and has pro- 
duced such an exaggeration of the popular theory of “ vista” as to 
convert the most grand of our cathedrals into something like a mag- 
nified corridor. Groroe Gitbert Scort. 
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JOHN HULLAH SPEAKS. 


Paper read (June 17, 1875) at the Society of Arts’ Rooms, before the members 
of the Metropolitan Schools’ Choral Society, by Joun Hunuan. 


I shall not waste time so valuable as yours—to the community 
as to yourselves—on any considerations relative to what, a great 
many years ago, I ventured to speak of as “ The Duty and Ad- 
vantage of Learning to Sing.” I take it for granted that a body 
composed like that which I have the pleasure to address agrees 
with me in holding it to be a duty or advantage, or both, to 
learn to sing; and that this duty should be enforced and this 
advantage spread as widely as possible. I shall also assume, for 
the sake of clearing the ground before us, that you agree with me 
on another matter—that, whatever may be the amount of musical 
science or skill we may hope to give to anybody who comes under 
our influence, its quality should be the very best at our disposal, 
No man can possibly know how far the traveller he sets on the 
way of life may get, or have to go; but it is no less his bounden 
duty to take care that he sets him on the right road. ‘The amount 
of musical science or of skill attained or attainable by this or that 
searcher after either will no doubt vary to the end of time; but 
the quality, I repeat, of that much or little of it which it may be 
possible to give to the dullest should be the same as that given to 
the brightest. No more abominable educational heresy was, I 
believe, ever promulgated—and we hear it suggested, if not 
actually promulgated, every day—than this, that the aims and 
processes of the teachers of the poor are to differ in kind from 
those of the teachers of the rich. 

Having agreed upon this, let us without further preparation 
consider what our aims and processes in teaching music, to 
whatever class, should be. 

First I must premise that, if the study of music is to be made 
as little difficult and as little unpleasant as is consistent with the 
successful study of anything worth knowing, it must be begun 
early. Every art should be begun early, and music should be 
begun and may be begun earlier than any. Every year 
added to our hess adds to the difficulty of Tessinhac musi- 
cians, Children without any especial aptitude for music can 
be made in a few weeks, days, or even hours, to do things 
—recognise sounds sung or played to them, for instance—which 
would cost men or women by no means advanced in years long- 
continued and painful labour, There is this encouragement also 
before us in beginning to teach music early ; that if, as too 
often happens, your pupils be withdrawn from your charge before 
any so-called ‘ results” of your teaching can have been made 
manifest, what you have been able to do, what you have taught, 
is not lost irrevocably. It may be gone astray for a time, but it 
will come back again when earnestly called for, even after years 
of estrangement. An art like music is not of the nature of a 
congeries of facts—like a legal case, for instance, often got up to- 
day and forgotten again the day after to-morrow: it is a personal 
possession, a part of one’s own being, a habit inseparable, a con- 
dition of our existence. But, I repeat, every year adds to the 
difficulty of obtaining this ion, of forming this habit—in 
other words, of making a “ musician ” either of one’s self or of 
others, 

But you will ask—What do you mean by a “ musician ?” 
The making a musician is an undertaking in which we have, 
some of us, not the qualification, none of us the time to engage. 
It is generally understood, too, that the proper subjects out of 
which musicians are made have some special and rare gifts and 
qualifications ; and so forth, Let me explain first what a musician 
is not, or, more properly, what he need not be. Ile need not 
be a performer on any instrument; he need not be what in the 
full sense of the word is meant by a singer; nor need he be 
gifted with one spark of musical invention. What then, you will 
say, is he, or knows he? What can he do? A musician I should 
define to be one who can identify musical sounds ; who, seeing 
represented in any characters he understands, or even hearing 

described in language he understands, a succession or combination 
of musical sounds, knows how it will sound ; or @ conv-rso, hear- 
ing such a succession or combination, would be able to write it 
down, or in some way convey or describe to others what it was. 
A person, no matter of what age, who knows that the second of 
these two sounds stands in the relation of a fifth to the 


first = or the second of these two in that of a minor 


third 


a certain extent a musician. He would show, in the recognition 
of these relations, a power which, though of itself small, might, 
with reasonable application, and in reasonable time, be developed 
into the power of appreciating, nay, of taking in almost at a 
glance, a score of many parts, and of proving that he did so, as 
every orchestral conductor is continually required to do, by 
pointing out errors in the course of its performance, arising 
whether from incorrect transcription, or careless reading on the 
part of performers. How is this ‘sympathy of eye and ear,” 
which, I repeat, of itself alone constitutes a musician, to be at- 
tained? It may and it has been obtained by putting an instru- 
ment into the hands of him whom you desire should attain it. 
But I know this is not absolutely necessary to, and, I believe, is 
not the best way, to begin its attainment. ‘The first organ or 
faculty of a musician we have to train is his ear; and we shall do 
this best and most easily if also we employ, and in employing 
train, his voice. You will all, 1 am sure, bear me out in saying 
that there is very little difficulty in making very young and very 
undisciplined children imitate two or three musical sounds uttered 
in succession. So much of the faculty of memory as will enable 
them to do this comes to them very early. But the power of 
imitating even a protracted succession of sounds—an entire 
melody, for instance—will of itself have no bearing on the 
power of realizing those sounds from any symbols or description, 
when their order or proportionate lengths has been changed. We 
must, if we desire that a child should do this—should make even 
a first step beyond mere imitation—give him some means of 
identifying those sounds—sounding them when told to do so, or 
naming them when sounded. For example:—Any child can 


[= S= (there is no need to multiply examples), is to 


—————-—F, or a dozen passages like it. I 


imitate this : 4—————— 
a. oe a a 
wish, from the dozen, that he reproduce this particular one. We 
must be agreed on a description of it, and the best description 
will be a name for each sound composing it. Each name might 
be a word, and the three words in one order might form a sentence 
or clause of a sentence; for instance—‘‘ Three blind mice.” No 





doubt ‘ Three blind mice ” would bring to mind 


. oe ee 
But how, if we were to say to our little pupil, sing us “ Bhind 
mice three?” Would he invert the order of these sounds, 


and sing == ==>? Or would he, being asked for 





IF . . 
“ Mice three bfind,” or “Blind three mice,” sing 
— a i 
=== | ? Assuredly not. And equally as assuredly, 
— 


if he could even be taught t> do so, with these three simple 
words and sounds, the extension of such a power of association 
to a larger number would, after being found more and more 
difficult, soon be found impracticable. ‘This difficulty is probably 
as old, if not as music itself, at least as any attempt to represent 
or describe musical sounds. The way to meet it was known 
certainly in the eleventh century, possibly earlier. Give to each 
sound of the natural septenary, to begin with, a different and 
arbitrary name, and complete the scale by calling the eighth like 
the first, and the octaves above or below these like them, and you 
have a set of names by which any set of sounds in the same scale 
can be described, and, therefore, reproduced at will. Mi, Re, Do, 
three of the time-honoured sol-fa syllables, as you will all know, 
are of themselves as easy to sing as “‘Ihree blind mice ;” and 
Do, Re, Mi; Do, Mi, Re; or Re, Mi, Do, will, I venture to . 
say, be found easier to sing at call—that is, scientifically—than 
‘* Blind mice three,” or ‘* Mice three blind,” or “ Blind three 
mice ;” if only for the reason that the syllables represent only 
sounds the order of which ‘is as immaterial as it is variable ; 
whereas the words, which in their direct or original order, repre- 
sent an idea, or at least the subject of one, represent nothing 
at all when their order is changed. 











(To be continued.) 
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THE NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

It would seem that, to show their appreciation, the subscribers 

had determined to encore everything in the programme of the last 
concert of this society. If in this, their apparent desire, they 
evinced an exception, it was in the case of that number in the 
programme, which by reason of its novelty and its being the work 
of a musician who bears a great name, it would have been naturally 
thought to have excited the largest amount of attention and 
favour ; for subscribers to Philharmonic Societies have an interest 
in the progress of music, and can hardly hold to the opinion that 
it must never move from the position in which it was left by 
Beethoven. In this respect they differ from many concert 
audiences whose taste requires that every piece performed should 
be a “ familiar thing.” Yet so it was; and Brahms’ pianoforte 
concerto in D minor failed to win the suffrages of the majority, 
admirably as it was rendered, while the solo instrument was in 
the hands of that wonderful executant, Herr Jaell. Had this 
performance taken place elsewhere than at a Philharmonic Society’s 
concert, we might have accounted for this lack of enthusiasm, on 
the ground that the solo instrument in this concerto, as in some 
of the concertos of Beethoven, although to a greater extent, fails 
in the possession of a thoroughly independent part, and the mind 
of an ordinary listener, as opposed to the mind of a Philharmonic 
subscriber, cannot appreciate a performance upon an instrument, 
be it what it may, whose doings are interlaced with those of the 
various other instruments, although perhaps having a little more 
to say than the rest. Hence it is not an uncommon thing to hear 
a non-musician say that he would rather hear a pianist play a solo 
independent of an orchestra; then theartist’s powers would be more 
apparent. But we hope better things of those who attend Phil- 
harmonic Society’s concerts. We must, therefore, account 
for the fact that we speak of in some other way. And, put it how 
we may, there is no way of disguising the truth; but it must be 
owned at once that the concerto does not appear to possess the 
elements calculated to win the favour of an audignce accustomed 
to hear the best music, and not indisposed to be familiarized with 
novelty. The applause that followed its performance was 
evidently due to the solo pianist, rather than to the work in 
which he had been taking part. Called upon to distinguish 
between any two of its movements, we should yield the palm to 
the finale, which afforded Herr Jaell opportunities of introducing 
two cadenzas, of which the maestro failed not to avail himself. 
But apart from this, the movement in its construction is more 
thoroughly appreciable and decided. To this society, and to 
‘* The Philharmonic Society,” we are indebted for the introduc- 
tion to London of important works by Brahms and Raff. Each 
society has given a symphony by Raff (of which we wrote at the 
time), and each has favoured us with a work of Brahms; but 
while listeners drew delight from what they heard of Raff, the 
same can hardly be said of Brahms, We are now in the domain 
of fact—not of opinion. ‘he truth is, great and skilful as he is 
—and that Brahms is great none deny-—-Brahms is not Raff. 
Whatever the former has, the latter has, and something more. 
In other words, Raff has more genius, and in all other respects is 
the equal of Brahms. While the memory of Raff is green, that 
of Brahms will have assumed its autumnal tints. Those of the 
readers of the Musical World who are musicians will, doubtless, 
find for themselves the reasons of this judgment, and those who 
may not be musicians (and many of the numerous subscribers to 
this periodical are such for the information it imparts), would 
hardly be able to follow us in a technical argument. 

Having written thus much with respect to the chief piece in 
this interesting programme, we shall not have occasion to occupy 
so much space respecting the other portions of it. The concert 
commenced with a splendid performance of the overture to Der 
Freischiitz, which was re-demanded vociferously and consequently 
repeated, The next instrumental piece was Mendelssohn's 
‘* Reformation ” Symphony, and the most fastidious of listeners 
could not but have been delighted at the eloquent interpretation 
of this beautiful work, which, under the very careful direction of 
Dr Wylde, the excellent orchestra of the society gave the 
subscribers Gounod’s “Funeral March of a Marionette” (the 
subject of which every musical Frenchman will remember), with 
its delicate and thoroughly characteristic orchestral treatment ; 
Herr Jaell’s solo performances on the pianoforte; Chopin’s 








Nocturne, and the pianist’s own Serenade (encored, for which the 
performer gave his own transcription of Wagner’s overture to 
Tannhiiuser) ; and a brilliant performance of Rossini’s orchestral 
masterpiece, the William Tell overture, constituted the remaining 
instrumental features of this concert. 

Mr Santley was the vocalist. He was recalled after Gounod’s 
couplets from Mirella, ‘‘Se l’Arlesi son regine ;” encored in the 
celebrated song of Wagner’s from 7annhduser, ‘‘ Oh! du mein 
holder Abendstern ;” singing, finally, Mendelssohn’s “ The 
shepherd’s lay,” and Hatton’s ‘To Anthea,” the latter creating 
a demand for its repetition not to be resisted. 

The concerts during the season now brought to a close, under 
the joint direction of Dr Wylde and Herr Gauz, seem to have 
been of a progressive character—not as regards the music or the 
quality of the programmes, but with respect to the success they 
have achieved, And certainly it would be difficult to frame a 
programme that would more thoroughly reach the sympathies of 
an auditory than that which was presented to the crowded 
assembly in St James’s Hall last Saturday afternoon, It is now 
nearly a quarter of a century since the New Philharmonic Society 
has been established, and if our historical knowledge be not at 
fault, the concerts were at their commencement under the joint 
direction of Dr Wylde and M. Berlioz, For many years, however, 
the doctor has had them entirely in his own hands, and, during 
that long period, despite his many engagements, he found time to 
prepare for his subscribers, in addition to works of acknowledged 
merit, works entitled, by reason of the applause with which they 
were greeted in other countries, at least to a presentation here 
on the ground of novelty. Dr Wylde was the first to give a 
recital (with ‘‘cuts”), of Lohengrin. He has been for long a 
favourite with the subscribers, and with the fathers of those of 
recent years only. A cordial welcome awaits him ere he ste 
upon the platform. His bright good-humoured smile, so well 
known for many years, secures the sympathy of his friends, and 
it cannot be denied that a face long familiar predisposes a favour- 
able judgment. Add to this a sense of the knowledge that the 
doctor has been zealous to gratify bis subscribers in all his arrange- 
ments, and there will be little difficulty in discovering the causes 
of his present popularity. But of late his engagements have so 
increased, that he has been unable to allow so much of his time 
to these concerts as formerly. Last year he showed wisdom in 
seeking for a co-director, and that wisdom was equally apparent 
in the selection. Herr Ganz, being somewhat of a cosmopolitan, 
is well fitted for the position he occupies. It enables him to 
become acquainted with artists of all nationalities. A good 
musician and conductor, he knows well how to form his orchestra ; 
and the gentlemen of musical status whom we see as interpreters 
of the mind of Beethoven and others in the band of the New 
Philharmonic Society proves our statement. 

About the financial result of the present series of concerts we 
know nothing. They have been artistically successful; and, 
having given a taste for novelties, it will in future be a necessity 
to foster with discretion. Novelty for its own sake must be 
eschewed, else the musical palate will become vicious; but, having 
confidence in the directors, we may trust to their judgment. 
They are hopeful for the future, and have already made reference 
to their next season. F. P. 

June 2Ath. 

— 


(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


Srr,—Your correspondent signing himself ‘‘Truth” is rather 
ambiguous in his remarks on the late contest at York. He says 
‘*the gentleman who should preside at York ought to be a sound 
harmonist, a good vocal writer, should understand scoring for a 
band, conducting, &c., hé ought also to be a man of mark, and 
socially respected. I venture to say that in all these points Dr 
sree will found au fait.” Does he thereby insinuate that 
Messrs *****, ****, and **** are not au fait in these points; and, 
if not, what can be the meaning of his sentence? Perhaps he will 
kindly enlighten us. If interpreted rightly, how dare he sign him- 
self ‘‘ Truth.”—Your obedient servant, 
Tue G Minor. 
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JOTTINGS FROM LONDON. 
(To the ‘* Dublin Mail.”) 


Dublin, that much-slandered though beautiful city, has ample 
revenge upon her gigantic rival this season. Dublin has been deemed 
unwashed and slattern. Her streets have become proverbial for 
sloppiness, and the saying of the Countess of Cork, ‘‘ Dear, dirty 
Dublin,” has stuck to her even as some of her own mud ; while 
London, the all-embracing, imous, and comprehensive, has 
looked in pity upon her Hibernian sister, and, with a supercilious 
smile, has said, ‘‘ Look at me, copy me ; see what I have done—here 
are clean streets and polished highways, where daintiest of ladies 
may promenade without soiling their shoes, with crossings so well 
swept that they are like the halls of the surrounding mansions.” 
Easy, my Lord London ; don’t flatter and hug yourself in such a 

iloquent complaisance. Look at your streets and flagways for 
the past week. Could anything be more palpable than your majesty 
of mud? Mud on the highways, mud on crossings, mud spattered 
from carriages, cabs, omnibuses, costermongers’ carts, and every 
species of vehicle, Aye, and that mud clinging with national 
tenacity to the garments whereupon it rested, resisting the brush 
and leaving many hued-stains to tell of its success. Such a day as 
yesterday, the Ist of July !—one can scarcely believe it was the 
first ; Cockneydom doubted it. Ladies and gentlemen remained 
indoors. Those who ventured out in carriages had the windows 
closed—omnibuses were crowded with dripping passengers, each 
armed with a steaming umbrella; and ‘‘Cabby” looked so forlorn 
in his greatcoat, from which flowed a limped stream, while from his 
hat came drops large and continuous, that one was inclined to forgive 
him all his sins of overcharge and extortion. A dog opposite, takin 
shelter against a hall-door, as he shivered and looked wistfully, filled 
me with melancholy. Though pouring, pouring with that attention 
to the English character, it was not a day to remain at home and 
alone; so I made a rush into a vehicle, got to the Victoria, and 
steamed down to the Crystal Palace. Even there the rain tried to 
assert its supremacy. But the big drops which occasionally came 
from the roof only made one feel comfortable at the shelter afforded 
by the beautiful building. Here I found eleven young ladies, all 
soprano singers, competing for the prizes offered by the promoters 
of the National Music Meetings—young and comely, with bright 
voices and anxious faces. The fright of one or two as they came 
forward before the judges—Sir Julius Benedict, Mr W. G. Cusins, 
and Signor Arditi—amounted to something which bordered upon 
pain. Well, to it they went. I admired the pluck of these charm- 
ing girls. The struggle was hard, and as one finished and another 
commenced, it was clear that the jury would have a serious task to 
perform, Four were selected to sing again, ere the judges would 
decide, and here was more anxiety. The pieces were a Handel, 
Bellini, Donizetti, and Balfe. At length the prizes were declared. 
The first, £25, to Miss Charlotte Larcom ; the second, £10, to Miss 
Anne Carrina; while certificates of merit were given to others. I 
must say there was a promising amount of vocal ability exhibited, 
and that some of the eleven aspirants will take position in the concert- 
halls of the kingdom. 

Salvini is all the , and to be in London without seeing him 
would be an offence against good taste ; so, of course, I went to see 
the Italian in Othello. He is a man of fine presence and great 
mobility of feature, splendid and expressive eyes, and a voice of 
many modulations. is conception of the character is genuinel 
Shakesperian, and his acting, with all its intensity, unexaggerated, 
never overstepping the bounds of Nature. I do not wonder at the 
late Charles Dickens saying he was the greatest actor in the world, 
after seeing him perform at Rome in the year 1859. An incident 
occurred near me which was highly amusing. A gentleman said to 
the lady under his charge, during the last act, ‘‘ Shall we go now?” 
to which she replied, with an ost tearful expression of counte- 
nance, ‘*Oh, uncle, dear, sure you wouldn’t ask me to go till I see 
him smother her ?” 

The operas are in full swing—Lohengrin still a bone of contention 
among the dilettanti; some asserting it is the finest music ever 
written for the stage, and others that it is untuneful, inexplicable, 
and exactly what an yee ought not to be. I heard a gentleman, 
upon whose judgment I place some value, say yesterday that at first 
one does not like it at all, it being wearisome ; but that after a few 
hearings it not only gets into the intellect, but the heart. However, 
it is a nice little controversy. Madame Patti, in Romeo and Juliet, 
at Covent Garden, is incomparable. I do not think such a Juliet 
was ever before seen upon the s 

In Semiramide, at Her Majesty’s, the band and chorus were 
superb, and Mdlle Tietjens asserted her supremacy as queen of lyric 
tragedy. Madame Trebelli's Arsace could not be over praised. All 
the other parts had competent representatives, Madame Christine 








Nilsson, as Mignon in Ambroise Thomas’ opera, gains golden opinions. 
She is excellently supported by M. Capoul ; so that altogether the 
French composer’s work is an attraction. 
July 2. 
—o——_ 


CONCERNING SPAIN AND OLD SACRED MUSIC.* 


All the great musicians of whom Spain could boast, during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, studied either at Montserrat or 
at the Escurial, though these were far from being the only con- 
servatories and academies in the Peninsula. An Academy of 
Music was founded and endowed in Salamanca by Alfonso X., 
King of Castile, as far back as 1254. The Chapter of the 
Cathedral of Toledo possesses a manuscript containing airs com- 
posed by that sovereign, and written down according to the 
system then recently invented by Guido d’Arezzo. In the follow- 
ing century, Juan I., King of Arragon, established a School of 
Music in Barcelona, The same impulse was felt all over the 
Peninsula, In every town, even in towns of not much import- 
ance, there were guilds or societies which sent forth musicians of 
merit, not bent, however, on seeking renown abroad, but anxious 
rather to promote the cause of music where they lived. It is this 
fact which has misled certain critics into bringing a charge of 
mediocrity against Spanish sacred music. Such critics were 
ignorant that Spanish composers did not attempt to win celebrity 
among foreign nations, each one being contented, like Bach, to 
create for himself, in the town where his church or chapel stood, 
a little world of his own, and a band of performers, musically 
irreproachable and sincerely artistic within the limits of sacred 
music. 

The most hearty welcome awaited all travelling musicians, 
They were listened to on the organ; their own music was per- 
formed; and we still find preserved in the archives of many 
churches manuscript copies of the sacred music these strangers 
brought with them. Antoine Févin, a native of Orleans, makes 
a brilliant figure in such archives, a fact which has caused many 
Spanish scholars to believe him to have been their fellow- 
countryman. 

The Chapel of Fontarabia always enjoyed a high renown, and, 
at the very outset, boasted of a musician, Andres de Sylva, still 
famous. ‘The festivals of days gone-by are still honourably 
remembered in Fontarabia, and it is especially in religious cere- 
monies that all the old traditions of the place re-appear. We 
have seen certain very curious specimens of the kind, reminding 
us of the Mysteries of the Middle Ages. We then hear, alternating 
with ancient sacred music, popular melodies applied to religious 
subjects as they have been handed down through centuries, 
This still occurs in the second-class towns of Portugal and Spain, 
as well as in certain towns of the South of France, such as 
Perpignan, Port-Vendres, Collioure, Narbonne, Banyuls-sur- 
Mer, and all along the west side of the Pyrenees. On the Feast 
of the Epiphany, the procession of the Wise Men of the East is 
represented by a grotesquely dressed band. ‘These sham Orientals, 
with their faces blackened, carry on their shoulders a litter 
decorated with flowers and foliage. Hidden under a veilis a 
child representing the infant Jesus. On Corpus Christi Day 
there is another apparently carnevalistic but sincerely religious 
ceremony, The town musicians, accompanying what is called the 
** Castillet du Bon Dieu,” play a flourish of the highest antiquity 
and exactly resembling that which Weber resuscitated and intro- 
duced into the first act of Der Freischitz, when the marksmen 
return from the shooting-match. 

On Good Friday people bring forth from mysterious arsenals 
old suits of armour, antique cuirasses, and secular casques, which 
are donned by the inhabitants dressed up to represent the Roman 
soldiers charged with watching over Christ, At the various 
places where the procession rests, you hear the bands of the 
town, and then the choir strikes up the old sacred strains, which 
never fail to produce their due effect in the midst of these religious 
services, attended as they are by the whole population, piously 
prepared for them. Maurice Cristal, 

ConsrantiNnorLE.—A new operahouse is in course of construction, and 
will, probably, be completed ere long. 


* Extracted from “ Boceherini et la Musique en Espagne,” in Le Ménesirel, 
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PARIS SCRAPS. 
(From our Parisian Scrapper.) 

The performance at the Grand Opera for the benefit of the 
‘+ Inondés,” or sufferers by the terrible floods, proved very suc- 
cessful and produced a large sum. Mesdes Carvalho, Krauss, 
Gueymard, and M. Gailhard, whose leave of absence commenced 
on the ist inst., remained in Paris on purpose to give their 
services. I may mention, also, that M. Brandus, in the name of 
the Meyerbeer family, renounced the author's rights ou the occa- 
sion. Nor has the Grand Opera been alone in the good work, 
The other theatres have all followed suit. At the Francais, some 
verses of circonstance, entitled “‘ Paris et Toulouse,” from the pen 
of M. de Bornier, were admirably recited by Mdlles Favart and 
Lloyd, though these ladies had studied them on the shortest 
possible notice. a. 

In reply to a request from M, Albert Vizentini, the new manager 
of the Gaité, Mad. Dejazet wrote the following letter :— 

‘Dear Mr Vizentini—You have asked me to take part in a perform- 
ance you are going to give for the sufferers by the Toulouse inun- 
dations. Alas! I am only just recovering from an illness and can 
scarcely stand, but I am bold enough to believe that my strength of 
heart will get the better of my weakness. When, too, so many 
brave people have risked their lives in the hope of diminishing the 
number of the victims, I may very well try my health a little to 
assist so many now in distress. Rely, therefore, upon me. 

“ 30th June, 1875.” ‘* DEJAZET. 

Musicians, literary men, and musical publishers have been no 
less eager than theatrical artists to extend a helping hand. At a 
meeting held on the 30th ult., the Société des Auteurs, Com- 
positeurs, et Editeurs de Musique, unanimously resolved that the 
Society would forego thesums to which it might be entitled from all 
balls, concerts, and fétes generally, got up exclusively for. the 
sufferers, The committee likewise voted 1000 francs from. the 
funds of the Society to the Subscription opened by the Maréchale 
MacMahon. 

There is no longer any doubt of the re-establishment of the 
Théaitre Lyrique. The principal question now in dispute is the 
amount which it shall receive from the State. As to the building 
in which it shall be located, some persons point to the Salle Ven- 
tadour, while others, backed up by the City of Paris, would take 
it to its old home in the Place du Chitelet, where the scenery 

and dresses are still preserved. Talking of scenery, that used 
when the Grand Opera was temporarily housed in the Salle 
Ventadour, has been sold by auction. The absurdly low prices 
fetched reminded one of the pitiful sums paid for the fittings, etc., 
of the Stratford Shakspere Festival Theatre, some years since. 
The amount realized can scarcely have done much more than pay 
the expenses of the sale. 

M. Offenbach, relieved of the cares of management, left Paris 
on the 3rd inst for Aix-les-Bains, where he intends stopping two 
months, in the hopes of completely recovering his health, 

Under the direction of Henry Litolff, the orchestra of the 
Alcazar has become one of the best in Paris, and, also, one of the 
most popular. 

Last week, the monument to Théophile Gautier, in the Mont- 
martre Cemetery, was solemnly inaugurated in presence of his 
relations and a large number of literary and artistic celebrities. 
It is from the chisel of M. Godebski, a son-in-law of Servais, the 
violonceliist, and unanimously pronounced worthy of him in whose 
memory it is raised. --—i 

MILAN. 
(From a Correspondent, ) 

A new opera, J Viaggi, has been produced at the Teatro Castelli, 
and very much applauded on the first night, the composer, Sig. 
Nicola D’Arienzo, being called on, or, at any rate, coming on, some 
dozen times. But first night triumphs are frequently nothing more 
than failures decorated with laurels, and such appears to be the 
case in the present instance. J Viaggi, first brought out at Naples, 
is far more suited for the taste of the Neapolitans than for the more 
cultivated ear of the Milanese. It contains one or two good things, 
but not sufficiently good to compensate for the musical bric-d-brac 
in which they are embedded. The next novelty is to be a comic 
opera entitled Marchioness di gamb avert, the libretto, in the local 
dialect, by F. Fontana, the music by Enrico Bernari, 











ACORNS, SLOES, AND BLACKBERRIES. 
By Gisss Giss Gisss, Esq. 


No. 5. 


Arthanasius Kircher, a native of Fulda, was born 
in the year 1601. The chief of Kircher’s musical 
works is his “ Musurgia Universalis.” This is divided 
into ten books. In the preface the author states 
that he was aided in the compilation of it by Antonio 
Maria Abbatini, Chapelmaster of the churches of St 
Maria Maggiore and Pietro Herediz, in Rome, also 
by Kapsberger and Carissimi. In the first book he 
treats of the anatomy of the ear, not only in man, 
but in various kinds of quadrupeds and birds. From 
this he passes to the consideration of the voice in the 
human race, and also of the vocal organs in several 
species of animals. In the second book he speaks of 
the music of the Hebrews, and gives the forms of 
some of their instruments. He then proceeds to the 
music of the Greeks. The next book enters deeply 
into the dectrine of harmonics, explaining the several 
kinds of proportion and demonstrating the ratios of 
intervals. The fourth book is entirely on the divisions 
of the monochord, and the method of finding the 
intervals by various geometricand algebraic processes. 
The fifth book contains directions for the composition 
of music in consonance. Towards the close of the 
book, he speaks of that spurious kind of fugue, called 
fuga in nomine, and not only explains the nature of 
canon, but gives examples of canons, some of which 
are very wonderful in their contrivance. He men- 
tions one, which he says might be sung by twelve 
millions two hundred thousand voices. Nearly the 
whole of the sixth book is taken from the Latin work 
of Mersennus, and gives a particular description of 
the great bell at Erfurt. The seventh book contains 
a comparison between the ancient and modern music, 
with some specimens of the ancient Greek musical 
characters, taken from Alypius. In the eighth book 
is inserted tables of all the possible combinations of 
numbers as they relate to musical intervals. In the 
ninth book there is a chapter “De Sympathia et 
Antipathia Sonorum Ratione,” the author says that 
from his experiments we may probably date the inven- 
tion of Musical Glasses. Kircher mentions, as a contri- 
vance of his own, the Zolian harp, which he describes 
at considerable length. But although he might have 
been ignorant of the fact, St Dunstan is said, by 
Fuller, to have had one which must have been of a 
nature very similar to Kircher’s. Kircher, in this 
book, gives an account of the celebrated hydraulic 
organ of Vitruvius, which no one has hitherto been 
able to comprehend. The tenth book is on the sub- 
ject of analogical music, as Kircher has termed it, to 
demonstrate the harmony of the four elements, and 
of the planetary system. Kircher claims the inven- 
tion of that useful instrument called by us the 
speaking trumpet. Of the power of this trumpet, he 
says that, with one of fifteen palms in length, he and 
some companions made themselves heard from dif- 
ferent stations, at the distance of two, three, four, 
and five Italian miles. To speak in general terms of 
the works of Kircher, the world is under great obli- 
gations to him for instruction and entertainment 
relative to the principles and gradual progress of the 
science of music. 

Thomas Anton Kunz is the inventor of a sort of 
organized pianoforte, called the orchestrion, which 
has twenty-one stops imitating almost every descrip- 
tion of instrument. He published, in 1781, a cantata 
entitled, Pygmalion, abso several collections of 
songs. 
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MUSICAL PRECOCITY.* 


Cases of boys and of mere children possessing marvellous apti- 
tude as musical executants are not only not as rare as is generally 
open but are absolutely very frequent. The history of musi- 
ca 


art contains an exceedingly large number of instances. 
Concert-players, aged nine, eight, or seven, respectively, are to 
be counted by fifties rather than by dozens. But this is far from 


all. 

A child named Benincori (born at Brescia, in 1779) performed 
a violin concerto before the Court of Parma, when he was only 
six and ahalf years old. A child named Cianchettini (born in 
London, of Roman parents, in 1799) performed at the Italian 
Operahouse a concerto of his own composing, and extemporized 
on themes suggested by the public, when he had not attained his 
sixth year, A boy named Berwald (born at Stockholm, in 1788) 
began learning the violin when he was three, and in thirteen months 
played at a public concert. Young Crotch (born at Norwich, in 
1775) .publicly performed on the organ the National Anthem of 
“(god Save the King,” and the then famous ‘‘ Minuet de la 
Cour,” when he was only three. A boy named André (born at 
Offenbach, in 1773) having commenced his studies at the age of 
two, was, at eight, a pianist, a violinist, a singer, and a composer. 
A boy named Marque (born at Paris, in 1781) was a violinist 
distinguished—as his biographers inform us—for the marvellous 
correctness of his tone, at the age of six. A boy named Kellner 
(born at Windsor, in 1793) performed, when he was five years 
and a few months old, with all the certainty of an experienced 
artist, the most difficult sonatas of Handel. And there are many 
and many more such. 

In the generation of those who have now attained maturity, 
there are very many who possessed with extraordinarily pre- 
cocious musical powers. Among these (to mention only the most 
famous) is Miss Wood, who was a composer at the age of five; 
Arriaga, Gatayes, Londicer, all of whom also composed ; Herz, 
Liszt, Gerke, Jaell, and Geiger, pianists; Ancot, Dancla, Bott, 
Vieuxtemps, and Milanollo, violinists; Gouvy, harpist ; Verroust, 
oboist ; the brothers Carlo and Antonio de Kontski, and their 
sister, Eugenia (the first a violinist, and pianists the two others), 
who gave a concert at Warsaw, in 1822, when their united ages 
amounted only to seventeen years and six months, 

After these came Brahms, St Saens, Michelangelo Russo, 
Carreno Lotto, Benoni, Nacciarone, Stanzieri, Merli, Neruda, 
the Brothers Perry, the Brothers Vianesi, and Rendano, 

And, after the usual marvels have been accomplished, and the 
usual exclamations spoken and written, we are, at the present day 
awaiting the ultimate result in the case of not a few others such 
as the Signorita Gallone, a pianist, who, four years since, sent the 
Milanese into ecstacies by her playing at the Conservatory, of 
which she then was, and, perhaps, now is, a pupil; the Brothers 
Napoleone and Vittorio Fantoni, the first a pianist, and the second 
a violinist, who were greatly applauded in 1872, at the Teatro 
Apollo, Venice; Romeo Dionesi, a singer when he was only five, 
‘‘A true prodigy of musical art,” (wrote the New York £co 
d'Italia) ‘* who has attracted the attention of the public in many 
cities of Europe and of South America ;” Clementino del Ponte, 
who, when he played at Moncalvo, three years ago, was really 
seventeen, but the performance was no common one; for the 
Vessillo d'Italia then wrote: ‘‘Del Ponte possesses a singular 
memory; the dexterity and certainty almost of an old artist; a 
delicacy of execution which causes one to feel the most refined 
gradations of the ideas, and of the most exquisite and recondite 
modulations of the passions, and most varied and effective colour, 
by means of which he transports one from the gentle and almost 
inaudible arpeggio of a distant lute to the rumbling of the thunder 
and the furious crashing of the storm! ” 

Still more recently we have had Benedetto Palmieri, of whom 
our friend Filippi wrote: ‘ Little Palmieri possesses gifts which 
excite hopes of a future great artist; he reads well at sight; he ac- 
companies intelligently, and executes the most astounding difficul- 
ties, so that it is quite marvellous to see him with those tiny hands 
of his, which, when stretched out, do not, from the thumb to the 
little finger, grasp five keys. In addition to good mechanism, he 
boasts of delicate musical feeling; he accentuates well; and colours 


* From the Gazzetta Musicale di Milano, 








and interprets with rare appreciation.” We have, furthermore, 
had Cesare Augusto Lancellotti, applauded as a pianist at Rome 
and Florence ; and the Sisters Hess, of New York, one a pianist 
and the other a violinist, who, in 1873, made the severe frequenters 
of the Gewandhaus, Leipsic, raise their eyebrows; and little 
Richter, who, likewise in 1873, played at Cologne with such 
splendid success that the Wochenblatt declared her to be no less 
extraordinarily and miraculously gifted than Mozart! 

Mozart, we will say as though in parenthesis, stands by himself 
among the instances of precocious genius. No one was ever more 
favoured by nature; no one ever fulfilled so completely and so 
splendidly what he promised. The story of his childhood is 
in a different sphere, but not in a different degree, a repe- 
tition of the story, wonderful as it was, of Pico della 
Mirandola. At the age of four Mozart played the piano; 
when he was five he composed; and, not yet knowing how 
to hold a pen, dictated to his master or to his father. When 
he was six he gave a public specimen in Vienna of what he could 
do as a pianoforte player ; at the age of eight, without any one 
knowing how or when he had studied, he was a skilful violinist, 
highly popular at the Court of Munich; and, six months after- 
wards, he was most highly applauded at the French Court as an 
organist. When he was eight he sent, for the first time, his 
compositions to the press. He extemporized for hours together, 
either as his fancy dictated, or upon given themes, and in the 
fugued style, though he had not then studied counterpoint. He 
executed mentally, and more rapidly than others with a pen, the 
most complicated arithmetical questions. He was endowed with 
so tenacious a memory as to be able to repeat an entire piece of 
music, without making a mistake in a single note, after hearing 
the piece only once. When he was twelve he spoke and wrote— 
besides German—French and Italian; wrote comedies in Latin, 
and composed his first melodrama, La Finta semplice. 


(To be continued.) 





Honni soit qui mal y» pense. 
( Copyright.) 
Je révai que j'entendais la belle comtesse de Salisbury chanter une 
| romance dont la musique ¢tait d'une douceur singulitre; le rithme, un pen 
| Jent, d'une charme infini et mélodieux. Le refrain ‘* Donni goit qui 
mal p penge” revenait & chaque instant et avait des sons larges et 
pleins, vibrants, comme les chants d’église. 


Houni soit qui mal y pense. 

Si du roi j'ai l’amitié, Me trouble quand je le vois, 

Si de sa magnificence Donni goit qui mal p pense! 

J'ai partagé Ia moitié, , | Si je ne puis ’oublier, 

Honni soit qui mal p pense! | si je pleure son absence, 

Si d’un regard attendri Sans jamais me délier, 

D’Edouard la préférence Honni goit qui mal p pense! 

Désigne Salisbury, , | Side ses traits enchanteurs 

Honni soit qui mal p pense! | Ja; cardé la resemblance 

S'il admire ma beauté, Aux instants consolateurs, 

Si par sa douce présence Houni soit qui mal p pense! 

Je sens mon cwur transporte, =| Si] est Jame de mon coeur, 

Honni soit qui mal p pense! |g; toujours vers lui s’élance 

Si j'accepte un vain honneur, Le prestige du vainqueur, 

Si ma foi dans sa constance Honni soit qui mal p pense! 

Est mon espoir de bonheur, _ | Sije regois son baiser, 

Hount soit qui mal yp pense! | gi ing plus chére espérance 

Si de nos liens mortels Par lui seul peut se briser, 

Secouant la dépendance Hount soit qui mal p pense! 

J'ai cru mes droits éternels, | | Si tous les fiers courtisans 

Honni soit qui mal p pense: Acceptent pour récompense 

Si je le vois chaque jour, Les débris de ses présents, 

Si rien pour moi ne compense Honnt soit qui mal p pense! 

La gloire de son amour, , | SiTordre qu'il a até 

Honni soit qui mal p pense! | 4 mes pieds prit sa naissance 

Si le charme de sa voix D’un bleu ruban dénoué, 

Seul apaise ma souffrance, Honnt soit qui mal p penge! 
J. F. 
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ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 


The opera concerts given at the Albert Hall are too choice and 
exclusive in their nature to diminish in attractiveness, and hence 
the attendance last Saturday afternoon was as gay and fashion- 
able as it has ever been upon these occasions. The programme 
was compiled with similar indifference to novelty as heretofore ; 
and those who do not countenance operas at the Operahouse were 
regaled with opera tunes, sung by opera artists clad in every day 
raiment, and hence, it may be presumed, to the pure and correctly 
constituted mind, were quite unexceptionable. All the luminaries 
of Mr Mapleson’s company were there, Tietjensand Nilsson being, 
of course, the brightest. The former sang the great scena from 
the Freischiitz as none besides herself can now sing it. She was 
in splendid voice, and was called into the orchestra three several 
times. Madame Nilsson chose more devotional matter, and 
charmed all ears to the encore point by her tender rendering of 
“ Angels, ever bright and fair ;” entering subsequently upon the 
more showy ground of Verdi, whose brilliant aria, “ Ah! fors’ é 
lui,” is one of those vocal exercises in the exhibition of which she 
always covers herself with glory, and fills her worshippers with 
admiration. Madame Marie Roze, invariably graceful and interest- 
ing, sang, with as much dramatic feeling as the separation from the 
stage would allow, Meyerbeer’s pathetic “Roberto, o tu che 
adoro;” and equally satisfactory was the performance of the aria 
from Rigoletto, ‘Caro nome,” by Mdlle Elena Varesi, an artist of 
the highest pretension and accomplishment, and as unaffected as 
she is clever. This lady, later in the afternoon, was set down for 
Donizetti’s “O luce di quest’ anima,” which, again, was a triumph 
of refined singing and brilliant fioriture—a great vocal exploit, in 
short, and one of the best remembered incidents of the concert. 
Madame Trebelli was likewise in fascinating voice, and was conse- 
quently heard to every advantage in “ Di tanti palpiti,” which 
she sang with her accustomed skill and exemplary command over 
the best arts of vocal decoration. The selection confided to the 
artists of the other sex was similar in class and quality to the 
above. Signor Gillandi sang Donizetti’s “Spirto gentil” and 
Verdi’s “ Quest’ e quella ”—in each case well. Still better, so far 
as the apparent impression on the audience went, was Signor 
Campanini, whose delivery of the “Cujus animam” of Rossini, 
and Donizetti’s “ Di pescator,” was, in both instances, everything 
that could be wished, and recalls were spontaneously awarded. 
Other well known operatic vocalities were supplied by Signor 
Catalani, Signor Brignoli, and Signor Galassi; and two of the 
most noticeable events of the day were the “ Qui sdegno,” from 
the Zauberflite, and the “ Chi mi dira,” from Marta, by that safe 
and effective singer, Herr Behrens. The first section of the pro- 
gramme closed with the pleasant triofrom the Matrimonio Segreto, 
“ Le faccio un inchino,” which was sung with such playful spirit 
by Mdlle Tietjens, Madame Nilsson, and Madame Trebelli, as to 
be cordially redemanded. This, however, owing to the dispersion 
of the band, could not be complied with, but the compliment was 
the same. The concert was directed by Mr W. G. Cusins. The 
special orchestral performances were the overtures to Egmont and 
Masaniello, and the March from Tannhéuser, D, da; i. 


—— 


WAIFS. 





Miss Emma Bushy's Matinee Wucicale.—Queen’s | 
Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, on ‘l'hurseday, April 22, 
1858, to commence at Half- past Three o’clock precisely, | 
Vocalists—Miss Kemble, Mr Benson, Mr Santley. In- | 
strumentalists—pianoforte, Miss Emma Busby; violin, Herr 
Molique; violoncello, Signor Piatti, Conductor—Mr W. | 
G. Cusins, | 








Orean AppointMenT.—Mr Arthur J. Barth, of St James’s Church 
E.C., Organist and Choirmaster to Christ Church, Victoria Road, 
Kensington, W. : 

We read in the Gazette Musicale de Paris, that the rumour of the 
Conservatoire being in possession of certain unpublished compositions 
by Auber is without foundation. 

Miss Lillie Albrecht, the youthful pianist, played Chopin’s ballade in 
G minor, at Signor Rocca’s concert given in Chester Square (by kind 
permission of the Misses Sumner), on Wednesday morning, and was 
highly complimented by the fair and accomplished hostesses, 





Sig. Schira leaves England for Milan on the 20th inst. Bon voyage 
a Villustre maitre! 

The representations of the “ Oberammergau Passion ” have been for- 
bidden by the police at Berlin, 

A valuable violoncello, lately in the possession of Herr Welhelmj, 
has been purchased by Herr Schuberth, 

Miss Emma Barnett, the youthful and accomplished pianist, joins 
Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington’s provincial tour in September, 

Miss Florence Sanders (pupil of Mr W. H. Holmes), who recently 
made so successful a début at her own concert, was honoured by an in- 
vitation from the Lord Bishop of London and Miss Jackson to their 
reception and garden party at Fulham Palace, on Saturday last, where 
the young pianist had the honour of playing before a large and fashion- 
able company. 

The organ of Great Yarmouth parish church, one of the largest in 
England, was re-opened on Tuesday after extensive alterations, By the 
new arrangement, the organistsits in the chancel, the great organ is placed 
in the north chancel aisle, and the swell and choir organs in a separate 
case at a distance of some fifty feet in the south chancel aisle, both 
facing westward. The effect of the divided organ isa great assistance 
to antiphonal singing. At the morning service the sermon was preached 
by the Very Rev. the Dean of Norwich, who gave a most eloquent 
exposition of the important position occupied by music as an essential 
of church worship. The vicar, the Rev. Geo, Venables, pronounced 
a blessing. Cvullections were made amounting to more than £80. 

Avexanpra Patace.—On Monday next the Licensed Victuallers’ 
School Féte will be held at the Palace, and this will include two 
dramatic performances, a vocal and instrumental concert, balloon 
ascent, cricket match, illumination of the Palace and grounds, and a 
ball in the evening. On Tuesday the company of the Vaudeville 
Theatre will give the only morning representation of Our Boys to take 
place this season; and on Wednesday and Thursday there will be an 
Exhibition of Hounds, to which Her Majesty the Queen and all the 
principal masters of fox hounds in the Kingdom will contribute. On 
Wednesday there will be a display of fireworks on a large scale; and 
on Saturday the great Scottish Féte will take place, under moat dis- 
tinguished patronage; besides which, a popular concert will be given. 
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THB VOICH & SINGING 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


fHE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London : Duxcaw Davison & Co,, 244, Reaunt Staser, W. 

‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction,”"—Daily News, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 36, Wimpole Street, 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 











R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throatand 
voice, Dr Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century, Testi- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c, Sold in boxes, 1s, 14d, and 2s, 9d, 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kin -dom and the Colonies, 
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NEW SONGS. 


THE LAST FAREWELL. 
New Song by J. L. HATTON. 


Sung by Mdlle ALBANI, at the Floral Hall Concerts, with the 
greatest possible success. In Cand E. Price 4s. 


NEW SONGS 


BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 


SWEETHEARTS. In Ab and Bb. Sung by E. Luoyp 4s 
THE JUDGE'S SONG. From Trial by a — 


by Mr. Frep Suttivay ... 4s 


TENDER AND TRUE. In Eb a F. Sung by 
Epira WyxNeE 


THE DISTANT SHORE. In Eb, F, LaF Si... 
THOU ART WEARY. In DminorandF minor ... 
THOU'RT PASSING HENCE... 











NEW SONGS 


BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


CLOVELLY. Words from “Songs for Sailors.” Dedi- 
cated to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh... . 4 


SOWING AND REAPING. Sacred Song ... eee 88 
SHE CAME LIKE A ic ee 7 ie 


ENRIQUEZ ... 


THE WHITE DOVE ... 


NEW SONGS 


BY FAVOURITE COMPOSERS. 


YES AND NO. LOUISA GRAY 3s 
MY LADYE . AMY COMPTON 3s 
IN THE TWILIGHT HOURS ‘ 8s 
ELSIE'S DREAM . JOSEPH L. ROEOKEL 3s 
BESIDE THE SEA ... - - 3s 
SUMMER WINDS 38 
$0 LONG AGO.. 3s 
NINETTE_... 3s 
THE ENTREATY The Lady OLARENCE PAGET 3s 
GLAMOUR sue “ 8s 
SWEET LISETTE ... J. L. ROEOKEL 8s 
THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD is 88 


“Qs 6d 





GEORGE BARKER 





CHAPPELL & CO,, 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 





ROYAL 


ITALIAN OPERA. 





PRODUCTION OF 
WAGNER’S 


‘LOHENGRIN. 


The Books of Airs (in Two Books), arranged for 
Pianoforte, with ad. lib. accompaniments for 
Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, by 


W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT 








Solos 
Duets 


Accompaniments ... 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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QUADRILLES. 


Auber (Melodies of) ... C. Godfrey... 
Banting ... be Marriott 
Blue Beard is . C. Coote, jun. 
Bridesmaids’ (very easy) W. Crawford 
Bellevue ... .. Marriott .. 
Chilpéric .. . Marriott 
lcienions . Marriott 
Caledonians (with the 

R. Coote 


Hi. 8. Roberts 
e Coote 
.. Marriott 
-.. Marriott ... 
.. H.8. Roberts 3 
. W. C. Levey 4 
.- C. Coote, jun. 4 
..» Marriott 
. J. Pridham... 
.. Marriott 
. Marriott 
. Marriott 


Goodban 
Lady of Lorne aes Alister M‘ Alister 
Little Folks .  &. Glover... 
Little Children’s aca 

easy) .- A, Miolan ... 
My Darling (ditto) .. A. Miolan ... 
Masquerade Lancers ... C. Coote, jun. 4 
Merrymaking «. J. T. Stone... 4 
Nemesis ... ... d. Fitzgerald 4 
New Lancers... .- H. J. Tinney 3 
Orpheus gin ta . C. Godfrey... 4 
Oriental . .. Marriott ... 4 
Overture .. .- C. Coote, jun. 4 


figures) 

Carnarvon Castle cw els 
airs) .. : 

Comic Tunes 

Dolly Varden... 

England and Wales 

Emerald Isle _.. 

Formosa ... 

Figaro... 

Happy Home 

Holidays... 

Treland 

Italy 

Trish : 

L’ancien régime "(French 
airs) .. 


ow rR PRO 


PrP RP AhnOnheny 


Pretty Bird 
Pretty Kitty 
Punch and Judy 


fe C. Coote, jun. 4 
« C. Coote, jun. 4 
.. H. S. Roberts 4 


Punch and Judy rome Hi. 8. Roberts 4 
Patchwork . . #. M. Lott... 
Princess Louise .. . C. Godfrey ... 
Princess Louise Lancers C. Godfrey ... 
Rage of London... C. Coote 
Snapdragon .. Marriott 
Sambo - J. Pridham... 3 
Scotland ... aes +» Marriott ... 4 
Twelfth Night ... .- C. Coote, jun. 4 
Valentine and Orson ... C.deMaziéres 3 
Versailles ° «+ Marriott .. 4 
Winter Nights ... .- Marriott ... 4 
Ye Merrie Old Times 

4 


Lancers . F. Godfrey ... 


WALTZES. 





Angela ... 
Awfully Jolly 


An der Themse Strand... 


Alpine 
Burlesque 
Blush Rose 
Belle brunette 
Cornflower 


Christy’s Jewel ... 


Damask Rose 
Fairy Visions 
Gleaners ... 


Golden Tresses ... 
Joyous Life (Randegger) Marriott 
Kate Kearney ... 
Kathleen Maseameen | i 


Kiss - 
Kellogg ... 
L’Ardita ... 
Love Dreams 


Lover and the Bird 


Lisette 


—* of Flowers 


Little Coquette .. 
Moétand Chandon (Songs 
of the season) ¢e 


Marie Alexandrowna 


Nemesis ... 
Ours 
Pauline 
Primrose .. 


Punch and J ely 


Patchwork 


Princess Louise ... 


Princess Beatrice 


Queen of the Féte 


Song of Songs 
Spring Blossoms 


Songs of the Wood 


Summer Flowers 
Sing, birdie, sing 


Wood Nymph ... 


--- C. Coote, jun. 
+» C. Coote, jun. 


... J. Pridham 
«+» C. Coote, jun. 
. CO. Godfrey... 
«-« Marriott 
«+ C. Coote, jun. 
- C. Coote 
.. G. Richardson 
.- C. Coote, jun. 
-.-» Marriott 
-- C. Coote 


. C. Coote 


--» C. Coote, jun. 
-- Arditi 
«. Arditi 3 
«- OC. Godfrey ... 
 C. Godfrey ... 
«+» Marriott 
«+» CO. Coote, jun. 
«++ C. Coote, jun. 
«+» C. Coote, jun. 
«- C. Coote, jun. 

. C, Coote, jun. 


- C. Coote, jun. 
s+ O. Godfrey «.. 
.- C. Coote 


«. J. M, Ball... 
-- O. Coote, jun. 


-- G. Richardson 
»-» Marriott 
-- HM. Lott... 
« OC. Godfrey ... 
» OC. Godfrey ... 
.. C. Coote, jun. 4 
«- C. Coote, jun. 4 
.+» O. Coote, jun. 4 
.. H. J. Tinney 4 
. H. J. Tinney 4 
+ Marriott. ... 4 
.- Marriott ... 4 


Kéler Béla... 


Montgomery 
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Archery ... 

Breakneck 

nary ea 
mong 


De 


Entre Calais et Douvres.. 


Fun of the Ball .. 
Formosa . 
Harmony... 
Hue and Cry 
Irrepressible 
Jolly Dogs 
Nemesis ... 

On and Off 
Outpost 


Princess Louise .. 


— 


Punch and J udy 
Roulette .. 
Royal Ascot 
Trumpeters 
Tintamarre 
Tram 

Wil 
Wind-up ... 


Blush Rose 


Butterfly’s Ball 


Bacchus ... 
Cremorne 


Early in the morning . 


Grecian Bend 
Jolly Dogs 
ingfisher 
Organ-grinder 
Orpheus ... 


Punch and J udy , 


Sailor Boy 


Kettle Drum 
Jenny 
Nelly 


Blue Bell... 
Mi onette 
Trebelli ... 


CALOPS. 


-- Marriott .. 
«+ W. C. Levey 
Jd. King. 
-- HE. M. Lott... 
. W. Calcott ... 
«+» Marriott 
.. J. Fitzgerald 
w CO. Godfrey ... 
«+ OC. Godfrey... 
«+ OC. Godfrey ... 
. 4. M. Lott... 
«+» Marriott 
--- Marriott 
+» C. Coote, jun. 
.-- Marriott 
«+ C. Coote, jun. 
«+» OC. de Maziéres 
eon a aT 
«- HM. Lott.. 
- C, Godfrey ... 


POLKAS. 
+ C. Godfrey ... 
«+» CO, Coote, jun. 
«» Marriott ... 
-- Marriott 


- C. Coote 
--» Marriott 
«++ C. Coote, jun. 
-- Marriott ... 


#1 Marriott 
.- Marriott 
-- Marriott 


POLKA- MAZURKAS. 
uae, Godfrey ... 


& 
«» O. Coote, jun. 3 
«+ CG. Coote .. 
- C. Coote .. 
+» O. Coote, jun. 3 


ww 


- Marriott ... 
Kéler Béla... 


HOHDSHRHOMOHRadO RODE ROS 


. C. Coote 
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SCHOTTISCHES. 


. CO. Godfrey ... 
. H.C. Swatton 
. C. Godfrey ... 


ooo 


Marriott 


i 


. A. Roubier... 


VARSOVIANAS. 


Les Mon’ 
Polly Perkins 


» H. Roubier... 
«» R. Coote 


Most of the above Dances are published as Duets, and Accompaniments for any Instruments (from the 
Orchestral parts), price Stxpunce each, may be had to nearly all. 


LONDON: ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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